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''Petticoats were made before towels, I guess. You're blue, and your chin’s a-choppermg 


JULIAN 


By Harry Esty Dounce 

Illustrated by W. B. King 


H E sat on a chunk of 
driftwood under a 
willow on the point 
and watched Chicky 
Gibbons fishing off the dock. 

No one was there with 
Chicky, but his mother wasn’t 
nervous, even though he 
couldn’t swim either. She 
said if he ever had to she 
hoped he’d make out to, and 
meanwhile she believed in let¬ 
ting a boy alone. Chicky 
must be at the Inn for meals, 
but could do what he liked 
between times. He could stay 
up till ten and hunt night 
crawlers in the garden with 
a lantern. It didn’t matter 
bow muddy he got his shoes 
if he scraped them off. 

He had a tin can full of 
crawlers now. If Julian were 
there, he would give him 
some. But if Julian were 
watching within earshot, and 
he saw him, he would proba¬ 
bly holler insults because 
Julian couldn’t come out. The 
point was too far from the 
dock for any but the loudest 
of hollering to carry, and 
Julian had reached it by a 
furtive detour and was hid¬ 
den behind the willow. 

The morning was great for 
fishing. All the sky was gTay 
and rainy, with clouds against 
the hill across the lake. The 
water was smooth except for 
a gentle memory of waves 
that made the dock’s reflec¬ 
tion toss and slide. The dock, 
to Julian, was paradise to a 
soul in purgatory, paradise 
patterned of spiles and tim¬ 
bers, and the pole they hoisted 
the cheesebox on to flag the 
steamboat in, and the long 
hewn logs that slanted down 
to break the winter ice—and 
Chicky with his rod at the 
end of the platform where perch would 
bite. 

Ttoy were biting, too. The rod kept 
jerking up as he tried to hook them. 
Every few minutes it bent, and one 
wriggled in the air and danced at his 
feet. They were small, looked like 
minnows from Julian’s distance, but 
Julian took no comfort in the sour 
erapes of that. Already he had seen 
Chicky catch five and put them in the 
water on a string. 

There was no use in asking “Mother” 
bo let you fish with Chicky. She would 
;wy “Certainly not,” in that voice of 
hers, without looking up from her book. 
Should you plead even briefly and prom¬ 
ise to be careful she would sigh, not 
t» you but to heaven, “Oh, I con’t be 
tried so," and rather than worry lest 
you disobey her—not that you ever did 
-she would have you stay on the porch 
for the rest of the morning, very likely, 
“td then if you made a sound she would 
“adder and reach for the cologne. 


As he thought of it his heels kicked 
and scuffed in the pebbly shale. They 
had dug down to muddy wet grit that 
was smearing his stockings. He didn’t 
care. The willow dripped on him, now 
and then came a pattering of rain; he 
wouldn’t draw his legs in under his 
rubber coat. Chicky’s rubber coat lay 
on the dock, and, rain or no rain, he 
fished and let it lie. He could get wet 
if he wanted to, his mother wouldn’t 
say anything. For Julian, muddy 
stockings and damp knees were tem¬ 
porary suicide. He might have to go 
to bed, and then Father was coming 
to-night and would be complained to. 
He didn’t care. What had he to avoid 
it for, with Chicky out there fishing? 

A DARNED old bird sailed in, bleat¬ 
ing, and lit and stood bobbing up 
and down like a fool. He chucked a 
stone to make it go away. Chicky strung 
a fish, and he moaned aloud: “They have 
them alive on a string, Fred—I con’t 


stond thot!” The moan was not his, but 
a vengefully burlesqued quotation. 

Then he looked around quickly, 
afraid he had been heard. The some¬ 
body coming along was Mrs. Thurber, 
a hardy old lady to whose morning 
constitutional weather made no differ¬ 
ence. She had on a sou’wester and a 
raincoat and goloshes, and, except for 
some ends of gray hair, she might have 
been a man, a retired Indian fighter 
from her nose and chin. He and Chicky 
called her Old Hyena-Face, giggled it 
together behind her back. 

She stopped and regarded him quizzi¬ 
cally. She was always doing that. She 
was always saying queer dry things 
to him. He wished she would leave 
him alone. She chewed a spear of grass 
and said: “You don’t look happy, Bub. 
What’s the main'rift in your lute?” 

He was past manners, and answered 
with glum silence. 

“Why ain’t you a-fishing with the 
other young reprobate yonder?” 


He kicked out and shale 
went flying. She chuckled. 

“That the way you feel? 
Don’t blame you much. You 
ain’t allowed to, heh?” 

From the way she spoke 
he could tell that she had in 
mind not fishing only, but 
“Mother’s” never allowing 
him to do anything. Well, it 
was none of her business. 
However you felt toward 
"Mother” yourself, you re¬ 
sented an outsider’s talking 
about her or sympathizing 
with you. 

He made the reasonable ex¬ 
cuse for her: “Aw, she’d let 
me if I could swim,” well 
knowing that it wasn’t true. 
She wouldn’t. 

“Then whyn’t you learn?" 
Here’s you and there’s a 
lake.” 

“ ’Cause my father don’t 
want me goin’ in only when 
he’s here to go in with me.” 

This was true, though 
"Mother” was back of it. But 
even when Father was there 
they didn’t go in if Julian 
could help it. At first he had 
begged to, but after her re¬ 
port of his conduct through 
the week he was generally in 
disgrace, and if he wasn’t 
Father was generally preoc¬ 
cupied, and would say: “Not 
just now, not just now,” and 
brush him away. And then 
if Father did go in, he had 
found, it would be to under¬ 
take as a joyless duty to give 
him a swimming lesson—and 
that was dreadful. He was 
scared in the water, and 
Father’s patience nowadays 
was short. Right before 
Chicky and everybody he 
would tell him he was 
ashamed of him. 

It was lucky that Chicky 
was scared in the water and suffered 
from a father too. They had the shame 
in common. It was the Achilles heel of 
the lively bright-eyed Chicky, who was 
the type that people mean when they say 
that boys are monkeys; it was why he 
would play with the downtrodden Julian 
and not plague him and crow over him 
continually. Chicky’s big jolly father 
would roar with laughter at Chicky’s 
terrors, and say that when he was a 
youngster his father threw him in the 
canal to teach him. Chicky was secret¬ 
ly afraid that some day he would be 
thrown in. 

“I see,” said Old Hyena-Face. “I 
see. Well, Bub, it’s your mess o’ snakes 
to kill. I expect you’ll have to kill 
’em.” And she went on, leaving him 
wondering what offensive thing she 
could have meant. 

Presently he grew crawly in the 
stummick, watching Chicky on a tick¬ 
lish adventure. Rod in hand, Chicky 
stepped on the ice-breaker log and 
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walked it, balancing carefully, down to 
the heads of the spiles that held it. 
Julian knew what he was after. One 
blissful morning, with their fathers 
looking on, they had fished off the dock 
together, and under that log, farther 
out than they could drop their baits, 
they had seen a big bass. Since then 
Chicky had seen him more than once in 
the same place. Julian hadn’t fished 
since then. That had been the morning 
when “Mother,” dragging herself down 
from the cottage to find out why Father 
was neglecting her, had discovered that 
her sensibilities couldn’t “stond” live 
fish on a string. 

C HICKY was trying for that big fel¬ 
low. Would he catch him? Julian 
had day-dreamed of catching him. 
Chicky had a bite, and looked at his bait 
and threw it' in again. He had another 
bite. This time, Julian judged, the bait 
was gone, and he needed more, for he 
straightened up excitedly and turned 
to walk back up the log. 

Then came a scream as the log’s re¬ 
flection shattered into a splash. 

Julian toiled hard to run fast, and 
did, and he thought he barely moved. 
But he thought he was yelling, and it 
was a weak vruh, wuh, like a new 
baby’s. Chicky bobbed up and screamed 
and thrashed, and stopped screaming, 
but went on thrashing. 

A man was coming running from 
the ice house beyond the dock. Others 
were coming from the Inn. Julian got 
there first. In a happier summer he 
had been shown how to handle oars; he 
flung himself on the nearest heavy skiff 
and couldn’t budge it. He could only 
make it rock and grind the shale. 

Sobbing, he caught up an oar to 
throw to Chicky. But the man was 
on the dock ahead of him and was 
shouting: “Hurray! Good lad!” and 
Julian let out a wheezy hallelujah of 
his own, now seeing that Chicky was 


clinging to the bathing steps, actually 
trying to climb. 

The man—it was Peter the boat¬ 
man—hoisted Chicky on to the plat¬ 
form. He gasped and spewed water 
while Julian stared in awe. “You’re 
all right, don’t cry,” said Peter, doing 
Chicky gross injustice; he wasn’t cry¬ 
ing and had no intention of crying. As 
soon as his bellows were cleared he 
began to blow: “I can swim! I can 
swim!” 

Julian heard the words, but for the 
moment they didn’t mean much. It 
hadn’t occurred to him that Chicky had 
not fallen in within reach of the steps. 

“I can swim! I was swimmin’! 
Hey, Jule!—ja see me swim?” 

Immediately Julian was crowded 
aside as the dock filled with voluble 
people. Chicky’s mother came, bustling 
and puffing, her plump face white for 
once, and grabbed her streaming off¬ 
spring’ and shook him and hugged him 
and said good land, how" he’d frightened 
her, and not to do it again, and every¬ 
body pressed around them, and through 
the hubbub shrilled Chicky’s voice: “I 
can swim, Ma! Ma! Say, Ma, I can 
swim! I swum! Ask Peter, Ma!— 
didn’t I, Peter?" And Peter bore him 
out: “Yes’m, he musta swum ten, twelve 
foot, Mis’ Gibbons.” And everybody 
exclaimed at it and said it was a mercy, 
and .his mother said how proud his Pa 
would be. 

And when Julian, lingering unno¬ 
ticed, heard that he really took it in. 

T HERE was no more scolding for the 
hero. They were all proud of him, 
apparently. He strutted up to the 
Inn at the head of a grown-up tri¬ 
umphal procession, ceaselessly telling 
a congratulatory world that he could 
swim. Luck was with'him even to his 
sunken rod, for the line had caught on 
a splinter of the log, and Peter went 
out in a boat and fished it up for him. 


Julian drifted off to the shelter of 
the gate house and tried to clean his 
stockings with leaves. He couldn’t see 
them very well, and he had a lump to 
choke on. Peter came along with the 
rod and bawled, with genial intent: 
“You’d ought to learn to swim too, 
naow—don’t want to let him git ahead 
of ye!” Old Hyena-Face came along 
and wrinkled her nose at him. After 
a while the dinner bell was rung, and 
he had to go up. 

His escape from being ordered to 
bed was a doubtful blessing. He knew 
what to expect from Chicky, and got 
it promptly. Chicky in his elation was 
a comrade and a brother until he had 
to crow and flap his wings. 

“Betcha you wouldn’ta swum if you’d 
fell in like I did, Jule! Betcha you 
wouldn’ta known what to do—betcha 
you’da hollered—” 

“You hollered,” he said. 

“I did not! Well, s’posen I did at 
first! I guess I was supprised. I guess 
anybody’d be supprised and holler if 
they’d fall in with their close on; I 
guess the champeen swimmer of the 
world would be supprised and holler! 
But what’d I do then? I kep’ cool! I 
says to myself: ‘Well, got to swim,’ 
and struck out and swum as eea-sy! 
You wouldn’ta kep’ cool—” 

“I would.” 

; “You would not! You’da went on 
hollerin’ and went plunk like an old 
stone! You’d—” 

• People were listening to them. He 
was sure they were grinning at him. 
“Aw, you can’t do it again,” he said 
as stoutly as he could. 

’ “I can’t huh? I betcha million dol¬ 
lars I can! I will now if you will— 
come on!” 

But Chicky’s mother interposed a 
veto, and under cover of it he dis¬ 
appeared. 

■ The six o’clock boat brought the 
fathers. Chicky capered around his, 


who received the great news with a 
“Well, Well, well,” and beamed on a 
torrent of details. Julian was waiting 
on the approach to the dock. He was 
there because he had to be. 

Father came looking about and 
striding rapidly. “Where’s Mother?” 

“She’s got a headache. She didn’t 
feel like coming down,” she said. 

“A headache? Have you been annoy¬ 
ing her? You have, I suppose,” said 
Father, and left him behind to follow 
or not as he would. And he was over¬ 
taken by the exuberant Gibbons fam¬ 
ily, and Chicky’s father boomed at him: 
“Hullo there, how are you? This true 
what this fellow says, that he can 
swim?” And as they passed him he 
gathered that Chicky was to prove it 
in the morning, and could henceforth 
go out in a rowboat alone, and— 

H E ate little supper. He slouched on 
his plate and was spoken to for that, 
while sounds of jollity pealed from 
the Gibbons table. Afterward, at the 
cottage, came inquisition. His mis¬ 
deeds of the week were told over, black 
crimes, such as getting his best pants 
grass stained, clumping upstairs in his 
heavy shoes, harboring a turtle in his 
pocket. He didn’t offer excuses, didn’t 
say: “I didn’t mean to.” What was the 
good? He hung his head and managed 
not to gulp; he presented, in short, 
a picture of ten-year-old sullenness. 
No penalties were imposed, but it never 
was the penalties he minded as much 
as Father’s look and tone, a stranger’s 
look and tone. 

“Why can’t you be considerate of 
Mother? I don’t know what we’re go¬ 
ing to do. . . .” 

At the end he was made to go in 
to her and say that he was sorry, and 
would try to be considerate in future- 
She said something, wearily, and he 
came out and stumbled away toward 
the barn, where the Jerseys were stand¬ 
ing after milking, and sat down on a 
rock, and wondered why things had to 
be like this. 

He didn’t cry. He didn’t think how 
pathetic he was, because nobody he was 
fond of had ever set him an example 
of that sort of thinking. He didn’t 
sigh for his real mother, because he 
remembered her only as a faint voice 
talking to him out of a bed, in a time 
of hush and women in white dresses 
and doctors’ visits. That had been long 
ago. He had been too small to know 
and be sad. All that was plain of de¬ 
velopments since was that everything 
had been all right until this one, this 
“Mother”—it was worse than castor 
oil to him to have to call her so—had 
come back from somewhere and taken 
up Father’s attention; and finally he, 
Julian, had carried a prayer book up 
an aisle to music, and everything h; 
begun to be all wrong. 

Why? 

Old Hyena-Face could have told h. 

At least she could have told him that 
Father was unhappier than he was, and 
had people’s sympathy—or would have 
had except for their opinion that Father 
was foolish to take “Mother’s” nerves 
to heart so, and rather worse than 
foolish to let them oppress the boy. 

Old Hyena-Face could have explained 
that “Mother” was an only child in a 
family given to nerves and to preten¬ 
sions, and had been engaged to Father 
when both had been young, but had de¬ 
cided she would rather be a prima 
donna, so that she had gone abroad and 
he had married some one else. 

And that after years of family brag 
of her progress in singing, and how she 
was going to make her debut in grand 
opera next season and Farrar and 
Galli-Curci and others would have to 
take back seats, it had turned out that 
impresarios (Continued on page 30) 
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By George Creel 


"We have always meddled in Mexico,” says 
Mr. Creel. Lincoln did it. Wilson did it. 
Mr. Creel believes that we are right in selling 
arms to Obregon. He knows well the lead¬ 
ing figures in Mexico, and has just completed 
a history of that country. He tells here why 
our own selfish interests lie with peace in 
Mexico, but our meddling must not be selfish. 



A FEW weeks ago, plain reporters 
and special correspondents were 
hurrying across the Rio Grande 
to record the progress of a “new 
Mexican revolution” that was neither 
new nor a revolution. Even the most 
casual inspection revealed the uprising 
of Adolfo de la Huerta as another cuar- 
telazo—a purely military insurrection— 
following in detail the formula pre¬ 
scribed by Santa Anna as far back as 
1828, and developed into routine by 
every politician with money enough to 
bribe the professional soldier class. 

The decision of the United States to 
sell arms and munitions to the Mexi¬ 
can Government was received by the 
newspapers as a new policy, as danger¬ 
ous as novel. Instead of being new, the 
act was nothing more than the restora¬ 
tion of a course of conduct first adopted 
by Abraham Lincoln, and foil fwed by 
every succeeding president unfortunate 
enough to be faced by a crisis in Mexi¬ 
can affairs. What Secretary Hughes 
has finally had the vision to see is what 
was seen by Lincoln, Grant, Taft, and 
Wilson—the unpleasant truth that 
stable government in Mexico is of as 
much concern to the United States as 
it is to the Mexicans. 

It is, after all, only an arbitrary line 
that divides the two republics, and 
where destinies are so closely inter¬ 
woven, it is idle to assume that the 
anarchy of the one will not affect the 
order of the other. There is, however, 
more to it than personal concern for 
border safety and the lives and prop¬ 
erty of nationals, for the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine itself puts the United States in 
fall partnership not only with Mexico, 
but every other Latin-American coun¬ 
try as well. No longer do foreign 
powers regard that historic policy as 
an “international impertinence,” but 
while blandly acknowledging our rights 
in the matter, they declare that these 
same rights carry certain definite 
obligations. “If,” they say, “we are 
not to be allowed to deal directly and 
decisively with Latin-American repub¬ 
lics in securing redress for provable 
wrongs, then we insist that you as¬ 
sume full responsibility for the right 
behavior of these republics.” 

That Do You Mean—Meddling? 

WHAT if Mexico falls into a state of 
'' chronic anarchy? What if there is a 
return to the old chaos, when the 
“army” named presidents, deposing and 
hilling whenever some other “general” 
arose with more ingenious plans for 
loot? Either a clamor will arise for in- 
■frvention—a course absolutely repug- 
r*nt to the majority, but which may be 
forced by a succession of bloody out¬ 
rages—or foreign powers, with equal 
stake in Mexico, will refuse to continue 
passive and acquiescent. If they unite 
a the declaration: “Either restore order 


or we will,” what will be the policy of 
the United States? 

Abraham Lincoln faced this dan¬ 
ger in 1861 when Great Britain, 
France, and Spain joined arms for 
the invasion of Mexico. The Civil War 
tied Lincoln’s hands at the time, but 
after Appomattox he forced withdrawal 
under threat of hostilities, and Grant 
followed by pouring men and arms into 
Mexico for the stabilization of the gov¬ 
ernment of Benito Juarez, who seemed 
to be the choice of the people. What 
was that but meddling? 

In 1911, when Madero rose against 
Diaz, Taft attempted to rally to the aid 
of what he considered “constitutional 
government.” The entire American 
army was mobilized on the Rio Grande 
by way of frightening the rebels into 
submission, but when it was seen that 
the Diaz Government rested on time- 
crumbled, graft-rotted foundations, Taft 
cautiously withdrew and adopted the 
policy of “watchful waiting” for which 
Wilson was to be so brutally censured. 

Woodrow Wilson, coming to the presi¬ 
dency, found drunken Huerta fighting 
desperately to hold the power gained 
by assassination. A whole people 
seethed in revolt against his bloody dic¬ 
tatorship, and Great Britain and the 
Continental powers were bitterly pro¬ 
testing the murder of nationals. Wil¬ 
son destroyed Huerta by refusing to 
recognize a government based on 
“treachery and violence,” and put 
the full moral force of the United 
States behind Carranza as the leader 
most likely to restore rule of law and 
order. The Carranza administration, 
like that of Diaz, fell to pieces of its 
own weight, but even though peace came 
quickly, Wilson refused recognition to 
the new administration until it should 
prove stability and give pledges with 
respect to international obligations. 

The United States has always “med¬ 
dled,” if one wishes to call it that, in 
every Mexican crisis, and it will con¬ 
tinue to meddle, for the very good rea¬ 
son that it cannot help it. Recognition 
and nonrecognition in themselves are 


meddling of the most potent kind, for 
such is our power in the scale of Mexi¬ 
can affairs that our favor or our dis¬ 
favor can confirm or destroy. When 
President Harding took office in 1921, 
there was a public announcement that 
President Obregon would not be recog¬ 
nized until he signed on the dotted line, 
but in May, 1923, two American com¬ 
missioners journeyed to the City of 
Mexico to discuss and remove every 
misunderstanding in the way of friend¬ 
ly relations. What worked the change? 
The story is the story of the De la 
Huerta uprising and the present Coo- 
lidge policy. 

Three Real Friends 

F ROM the day that he took office in 
December, 1920, the administration 
of Alvaro Obregon was richer in 
hope than any since that of Benito 
Juarez. It was not only that Obregon 
himself had strength and honesty and 
pure purpose, but—of even greater im¬ 
portance—his administration was a 
coalition, a combination of political and 
moral forces. At his right hand stood 
Elias Plutarco Calles as Secretary of 
Gobernacion, and at his left was Adolfo 
de la Huerta as Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury. These were the three towering fig¬ 
ures in Mexican public life, and their 
alliance gave a larger promise of sta¬ 
bility than the country had ever known. 

It was even more than a political 
alliance, for all three were natives of 
Sonora and had grown up together. 
Youthful friendship was strengthened 
by common perils and identic ideals, 
for they were the controlling forces in 
Sonora during the Madero regime, and 
first to take the field against Huerta, the 
assassin. When Obregon declared him¬ 
self for the presidency in 1919, Calles 
and De la Huerta were his most loyal 
supporters, and led the protest against 
Carranza for his gross misuse of gov¬ 
ernment funds in behalf of Bonillas. It 
was De la Huerta that defied the presi¬ 
dent, and even as Carranza prepared to 
send troops into Sonora, Calles re¬ 


signed his cabinet position and took the 
field at the head of a citizen army. 

With Carranza dead, every one ex¬ 
pected the usual brawls and discords, 
but what followed was an amazing 
harmony of purpose that brought peace 
and order and hope. Maintaining their 
alliance, the “Triumphant Trio,” as 
they were called, put up a solid front 
against turbulence, and Calles, waiv¬ 
ing his own proper claims, put for¬ 
ward De la Huerta as the candidate 
for provisional president. Moreover, 
he accepted the post of Secretary of 
War in his Cabinet, and threw the 
full force of his powerful personality 
behind the interim administration. The 
presidential election, held in the sum¬ 
mer, was marked by the fact that no 
soldier was at or near the polling 
places, the day passing without an ar¬ 
rest. Alvaro Obregon was virtually the 
unanimous choice of the people, and his 
first act was to name Calles as Secre¬ 
tary of Gobernacion—a peculiarly Mex¬ 
ican combination of vice president, sec¬ 
retary of the interior, and general 
manager—and to put De la Huerta in 
as Secretary of the Treasury. 

During various visits to Mexico, the 
thing that most impressed me was the 
ardent and enduring quality of the 
friendship that seemed to bind the three 
men. As they recalled disastrous 
treacheries of the past, they drew 
closer together as if to challenge the 
fates. Never was there a trio that 
gave such appearance of admirable bal¬ 
ance, for Obregon had every solid 
quality, Calles possessed organizing 
genius and indomitable purpose, and 
De la Huerta supplied the necessary 
emotionalism. 

Equal justice and education, the 
demobilization of the army, great 
agricultural and industrial pro¬ 
grams—these were ancient dreams— 
but with the strength given by unity, 
the triumvirate commenced to make the 
dreams come true. Each year saw 
larger reductions in the size of the 
army and larger appropriations for 
schools. People were put back on the 
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land, courts were reformed, taxation 
was more equitably distributed, and 
from border to border there was peace 
and progress. Hand in hand with do¬ 
mestic reform went the restoration of 
international amities. De la Huerta, 
sent to New York, arranged a settle¬ 
ment with respect to Mexico’s debt, and 
the nations of the world were invited to 
join in claims commissions that would 
determine the damages for which Mex¬ 
ico was justly liable. In plain, ex¬ 
plicit phrase, President Obregon ac¬ 
cepted full liability for every honest 
obligation and also made clear his 
policy regarding foreign investments. 

“We stand to-day,” he said, “on the 
principle that the natural resources of 
a nation belong to the nation. Never 
again will the people of Mexico tolerate 
a government that does not support this 
principle. By no means does this imply 
a hermit-nation policy. Mexico is not 
so foolish as to think that she can live 
alone or work alone, nor is any such 
wish in her heart; but what Mexico will 
ask is a fair partnership in develop¬ 
ment. We are through forever with the 
policy of gift, graft, and surrender. 

Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico— 
border States traditionally suspicious of 
Mexico—commenced to urge recogni¬ 
tion, and President Harding and Secre¬ 
tary Hughes were called upon to recon¬ 
sider the Mexican question in the light 
of three years of peace and progress. 
To recognize Obregon entailed the 
swallowing of Secretary 
Hughes’s original ulti¬ 
matum, while to withhold 
recognition would put upon 
the United States full re¬ 
sponsibility for the wreck¬ 
ing of what unprejudiced 
observers regarded as the 
one hope of a rehabilitation 
of Mexico by Mexicans. 

Secretary Hughes did not 
let vanity stand in the way 
of justice, and in May, 1923, 

Mr. Charles E. Warren and 
Judge John Barton Payne 
were named as a commis¬ 
sion to thrash out every 
point of dispute. From 
May 4 to August 15 they 
sat in the City of Mexico, 
and at the end there was 
amity and accord and Presi¬ 
dent Coolidge’s announce¬ 
ment that recognition would 
be given. 

Nor did the opening of 
the presidential campaign 
arouse any of the old alarm, 
for again the triumvirate 
presented a united front. 

Obregon, barred by the Con¬ 
stitution, was not a candi¬ 
date for reelection and De 
la Huerta agreed to stand 
aside in favor of Calles, for 
all were of the opinion that 
a bitter campaign must be 
avoided. At last, after a 
hundred years, it seemed 
certain that the unhappy 
country had managed to 
evolve public men of sufficient political 
virtue to put national welfare above 
selfish ambition. 

The Big Three Breaks Up 

C ALLES resigned from the Cabinet in 
August to commence his campaign, 
but almost at once became the tar¬ 
get for an insidious propaganda that 
steadily grew in violence. He was a 
Bolshevist, a pupil of Lenin, a sup¬ 
porter of the Third International, and 
if elected, foreign investments would 
not be permitted to stand in the way of 
his “program of confiscation.” These 
attacks were accompanied by an equally 
adroit adulation of De la Huerta as a 


safe man, one who would give labor its 
rights, but no more, a true patriot, but 
a statesman with sufficient vision to ap¬ 
preciate foreign friendship, etc., etc. 

On the face of things it seemed ab¬ 
surd, for De la Huerta had ever been 
the most radical of the three, his emo¬ 
tionalism making Obregon and Calles 
seem conservative. In my talks with 
him he gave the impression of foamy 
admiration for the Russian experiment 
without any clear understanding of 
communistic faith and program. As 
for Calles, he revealed himself as a 
radical of the type of La Follette—an 
ardent champion of the working classes, 
a hater of militarism—but not in any 
sense a communist or confiscationist. 

The hand of the great landed pro¬ 
prietors was easily seen, and there was 
also a keen suspicion that foreign influ¬ 
ences were not idle, yet no alarm was 
aroused. It was the old attempt to sow 
dissension, and while De la Huerta was 
known to be excitable and ambitious, 
there was his pledged word not to run, 
and the weight of many obligations. 
Stronger and stronger, however, grew 
the rumor that Don Adolfo was estab¬ 
lishing intimate relations with the mili¬ 
tary clique, the landed class, and certain 
foreign interests,' and these reports re¬ 
ceived confirmation on September 24 
when he resigned from the Cabinet and 
offered himself as a candidate. 

Here, at last, was the break in the 
alignment—the provision of a rallying 


point for every force of greed, discon¬ 
tent, and reaction. Haciendados bitter 
against Obregon’s land policy; conces¬ 
sionaires fearful of Calles, “generals” 
unwilling to be retired to civil life, 
grafters kicked out of office—all rallied 
to the banner of De la Huerta, and al¬ 
most overnight he became the leader 
of every force of reaction and stand- 
patism. Perhaps no one, except Obre¬ 
gon, doubted that revolution was immi¬ 
nent. He could not believe that De la 
Huerta would hurl his country back into 
the chaos from which it had emerged so 
slowly and painfully. 

His disillusion was not long delayed. 
Secretly slipping out of the City of 
Mexico, De la Huerta went to Vera 


Cruz, and negotiated bargains in 
treachery. There were few difficulties, 
for “General” Guadelupe Santliez, mili¬ 
tary commander of the Vera Cruz dis¬ 
trict, was skilled in such matters, hav¬ 
ing betrayed Carranza to his death in 
1920, and scattered all about were 
“generals” and ex-“generals” with price 
tags plainly attached. For three years 
Obregon has been reducing the army, 
and Calles, in every campaign speech, 
has stressed the necessity of returning 
soldiers to civil life. Naturally enough, 
this policy aroused tremendous bitter¬ 
ness, and the military clique hailed De 
la Huerta as a savior. 

Money is always easy to obtain for 
Mexican “revolutions” when the gov¬ 
ernment rebelled against is honest. 
Mexico is rich in oil, minerals, timber, 
and every natural resource, and a com¬ 
placent president means millions for 
foreign concessionaires. Almost over¬ 
night De la Huerta’s war chest filled 
to the brim with mysterious funds for 
munitions and bribes. 

Adolfo de la Huerta was frankly 
committed to a more than friendly atti¬ 
tude to “foreign investors,” and if he 
triumphed there was promise of a re¬ 
turn to the days of Diaz, when Mexi¬ 
cans had no rights that other nationali¬ 
ties were bound to respect. 

On the other hand, if Obregon man¬ 
aged to retain power, he was sure to 
find himself increasedly dependent on 
American loans and the friendship of 


Washington. Without financiers and 
investors standing to win, no matter 
what the result, they had small cause 
to worry or wax excited. 

President Coolidge and Secretary 
Hughes, however, were permitted no 
such complacence. Were De la Huerta 
to succeed, it meant Mexico’s return to 
chaos, the horrors of prolonged civil 
war, and a new demoralization of the 
people. On the other hand, if Obregon 
could retain power, it meant the con¬ 
solidation of democratic gains and new 
life to national hopes. 

. From the very announcement of his 
rebellion De la Huerta was faced by the 
bitter antagonism of the masses, and 
each day made it clearer that the strug¬ 


gle was between a professional soldier 
class and the citizenry of the nation. 
President Obregon’s problem was the 
arming of these citizens as they came 
forward by thousands to offer their 
lives in defense of free institutions. His 
treasury was empty, due to the dis¬ 
charge of debts, and he was without 
those secret sources from which De la 
Huerta was able to draw unlimited 
funds. In his necessity he turned to the 
United States, afid got permission to 
buy arms from the War Department. 

There can be no denial that it is med¬ 
dling, but, at least, it is meddling in 
the interest of peace, law, order, jus¬ 
tice, and democracy. To have refused 
Obregon’s request would have been to 
take sides with De la Huerta, no less a 
meddling, but meddling in the interest 
of anarchy and militarism. 

Mexico’s One Hope 

W HAT has always deceived the 
United States is that no distinction 
has ever been made between the 
people of Mexico and the professional 
soldier class of Mexico—between the 
humble millions that work for a living 
and the horde of mercenaries that sell 
their honor for a living. That Mexico 
has had seventy-three presidents in one 
hundred years, although Diaz himself 
ruled thirty, is a favorite American 
sneer. What has not been understood 
is that of these scores of governmental 
changes, only three years 
were revolutions in the real 
sense of the word. Miguel 
Hidalgo in 1810 — Benito 
Juarez in the early sixties— 
Francisco Madero in 1911— 
only these were the united 
uprising of a whole people. 

The tragedy of the situa¬ 
tion cannot be grasped with¬ 
out some understanding of 
history. The Mexican peo¬ 
ple are as decent, peaceful, 
and law-abiding as any 
other race on earth. It is 
their misfortune that condi¬ 
tions have always put them 
in the power of a turbu¬ 
lent minority devoid of 
honor and patriotism. 

In the first place, the pop¬ 
ulation of Mexico is not 
homogeneous in any sense, 
but a topsy-turvy hetero¬ 
geneity—a mass of little 
known regional groups. In 
a population of fifteen mil¬ 
lion, three million are pure 
white; about five million 
are mixed breeds and seven 
million are pure Indian. 
Out of a score of distinct 
tongues, many differing so 
basically as to possess no 
more structural connection 
than English and Chinese, 
have come more than one 
hundred dialects. 

In the second place, there 
is the handicap of sheer 
physical obstacles — long 
stretches of arid plain and impassable 
mountain ranges that divide and iso¬ 
late. Chihuahua knows nothing of 
Yucatan, and Michoacan might be in 
another world for all that Coahuila 
understands. 

The one hope of Mexico lies in the 
development of railroads and the build¬ 
ing of schools—two activities entirely 
dependent on peace and prosperity. 
This peace and this prosperity cannot 
come without the aid of the United 
States, and it is going to call for med¬ 
dling. There is no way out, and one 
hope must be that this meddling will 
be, now and forever, dissociated from 
every selfish thought, and consecrated 
to the good of Mexico. 



The workers’ army, before being equipped with uniforms, drilling in Mexico City 





Mademoiselle Sylvia turned and almost bumped into the bear. "Woof!” he said pleasantly. "Eeeeeee!” said Mademoiselle 


The Gauze Fluffer 


By William Slavens McNutt 

Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


P AT MAHONEY stood in the 
wings beside the stage manager 
and stared admiringly at the 
strangely moving figure of Ma¬ 
demoiselle Sylvia. Backed and flanked 
by a canvas counterfeit of a deep wood 
in the verdant flush of full spring and 
more immediately enveloped by volumi¬ 
nous folds of gauzy stuff which had 
the appearance of being a fine grade 
of cheesecloth, Mademoiselle Sylvia was 
doing a highly complicated Daily Dozen 
in more or less time to the music made 
by the Elite Theatre Orchestra. 

A placard placed on a sort of easel 
near the proscenium arch informed the 
audience that the sum total of the 
routine of dippings and skippings and 
jumpings through which Mademoiselle 
was putting her slender and slightly 
clad person represented “The Birth of 
Love.” It may be that the movements 
and the music combined to portray the 
event described to the imagination of 
those having souls attuned to higher 
things. Certainly the Elite audience 
would have felt just the same about the 
matter had the card said that Made¬ 
moiselle was dancing “The Death of 
the Devil’s Darning Needle” or “The 
Last Dive of the Dying Duck.” The 
audience didn’t know what it was all 
about, and beyond hoping that it 
wouldn’t last long, they didn’t care. 

“She’s class, ain’t she?” said Pat 
admiringly. 

The stage manager stared at him. 
“What are you trying to do, kid me?” 
he asked in an unfriendly tone. 

“No, I'm not trying to kid you,” said 
Mahoney, nettled. “I’m telling you 
something. I said the young lady out 
there has class, and that goes.” 

“That’s your story,” said the stage 
manage: - . “Now listen to mine. I’ve 
seen many a gauze fluffer in my time, 
and I’ve, never seen one yet that was 


any good. Some are bad and some 
are worse. That dame out there now, 
picking her feet up and putting them 
down, is the worst. You call her a 
young lady. I ain’t going to quarrel 
with you about her being a lady, ’cause 
that’s more or less a matter of opinion, 
anyhow. But she ain’t young. None- 
of them gauze fluffers is ever young. 
They’re born old. And class! Sfty, 
if you think she’s got class, come on 
out in the alley and maybe I can sell 
you my old 1915 Ford car for a this 
year’s model Rolls-Royce limousine. She 
ain’t young, and she’s maybe a lady, 
though I doubt jt, and there ain’t any 
class to her.” 

“You’re a liar,” said Mahoney hotly. 

“Say,” said the stage manager, “that’s 
a fighting word around here.” 

“Is it?” said Mahoney. “Then let’s 
fight!” 

H E smacked the stage manager on 
the nose, and the stage manager 
retaliated by pasting him in the eye. 
They clinched then and fell to the floor 
and rolled over and over. By this time 
other performers and stage hands were 
rushing toward them. Before anyone 
could reach the struggling pair they 
had stumbled erect, swayed, tumbled, 
and banged hard against the cage con¬ 
taining Professor Tomaselli’s trained 
bear. The door of the cage was closed 
and bolted, but not locked. The jar of 
the fighting pair falling against the 
framework loosened the bolt, and when 
they rolled away from the cage the 
door came open. 

“Woof!” said the big brown occupant 
in a pleased tone and walked out. 

The performers and stage hands who 
had been approaching with the idea of 
stopping the fight turned and went 
rapidly away from there, not caring 
a whoop in a heavy thunderstorm 


whether the fighting was ever stopped 
or not. 

“Woof!” the big brown bear repeated 
and ambled leisurely over to sniff at 
the two squirming forms that were 
performing so strangely. The stage 
manager, fighting one hand loose, made 
a wild grab to get Mahoney by the hair, 
and grabbed the bear by the nose in¬ 
stead. 

“Yow!” cried the stage manager. 
“Leave go!” 

Mahoney heard the yell and felt the 
fight go out of his adversary’s body. 
Naturally, he supposed that his own 
efforts were responsible. 

“I got you now!” he shouted sav¬ 
agely. 

He shook himself free and sprang up 
half crouching, intending to plunge in 
with a finishing punch, but the stage 
manager did not stay where Pat left 
him. He wasn’t an active man, but he 
went away from there with a remark¬ 
able burst of speed. In a fraction of 
a second he was well up a ladder lead¬ 
ing to the flies and wondering what 
detained Mahoney. 

At about the same moment Mahoney, 
looking furiously about to see what had 
become of the stage manager, peeked 
into the eyes and mouth of the bear 
that had spoiled the fight. The bear’s 
eyes were less than a foot from 
Mahoney’s face; the bear’s mouth was 
open, and Mahoney noted that the re¬ 
vealed teeth were long and yellow and 
capable looking. 

“Woof!” said the bear once more. 

Mr. Mahoney said nothing. Action 
was his answer to the bear’s remark, 
and in no time at all Mr. Mahoney stood 
on the ladder just below his late oppo¬ 
nent’s feet and longed loudly for an im¬ 
mediate higher position in life. “Move 
up, will you?” he wailed. “Bejabers, 
he can jump this high!” 


“Is he mean?” the stage manager 
asked. 

“I don’t know!” said Mahoney. “And, 
what’s more, I don’t want to find out. 
Move up, will you?” 

J UST at this moment the orchestra 
stopped playing, and two or three 
people in the audience applauded un¬ 
enthusiastically. Mademoiselle Sylvia’s 
act was at an end. She came off, bow¬ 
ing her way backward until she reached 
the wings and then turned around and 
almost bumped face on into the big 
brown bear. 

“Woof!” said the bear pleasantly. 
“Eeeeeee!” said Mademoiselle Sylvia 
and crumpled up in a faint. 

“Oh, Lord!” said Pat Mahoney and, 
loosening his hold on the ladder, leaped 
to the floor. 

“Woof!” said the bear, facing him. 
“Scat you!” said Mahoney, advanc¬ 
ing on him with his fists up. “Get out! 
Beat it!” 

“Woof!” said the bear. 

Mahoney said a little prayer in his 
mind and smacked the bear on the nose 
with a left jab. 

“Woof!” said the bear aggrievedly, 
backing up. “Woof! Woof! Woof!” 

He shook his head pathetically, 
ambled dejectedly to his cage, crawled 
in and to make absolutely sure that no 
ill-natured humans would bother him 
further, caught the door with one paw 
and slammed it shut after him. 

“Woof,” he said spiritlessly as a part¬ 
ing tribute to the conversation. “Woof.” 

“Hey,you!” the stage manager called 
to Mahoney. “Get a move on! They’re 
playing your stuff.” 

Mahoney saw that some other per¬ 
formers were earing for Mademoiselle 
Sylvia, and he cocked his hat on one 
side of his head, shook himself into his 
stage personality, and went humming 
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Ill Be Frank, Even If You Fire Me 

A Congressman’s Open Letter to a Voter—By Labert St. Clair 


Smith’s open letter to his Congressman, by Earl Derr Biggers, 
in a recent issue of Collier’s, has drawn this reply from Mr. 
St. Clair, who knows, by many years of personal experience 
in Washington, what Congressmen are up against, and why. 


Mr. John Smith, 

Main Street, U. S. A. 

My dear Mr. Smith: 

HAVE just read with great inter¬ 
est and appreciation the open let¬ 
ter which you recently so kindly 
addressed to me through the pages 
of Collier’s: 

Your advice, I gather, was: Be frank 
and fear not. For that I thank you. I 
am going to be frank with you, even if 
it costs me my job. 

The fact is, Mr. Smith, the dead horse 
of responsibility for congressional in¬ 
efficiency which you left on my door¬ 
step belongs in part to you. 

Let’s get at the implied subserviency 
to business first. That impugns my 
honesty, in a way, and hence it rankles. 
Of course you didn’t say that I took 
money, but you did intimate that in 
Congress business men get what they 
want and the individual is forgotten. 

Business men don’t get what they 
want by a whole lot, and if you could 
have heard their moans and shrieks as 
I have heard them during the last fif¬ 
teen years you would know that is true. 
They come here in droves and, if they 
make a case, they get what they want. 
Otherwise they don’t. But they get 
their ideas to us, Mr. Smith. That is 
the important thing. 

Your chief complaint, however, seems 
to be that I try to get the views of my 
constituents on public questions. I was 
sent down here by you and others to do 
as I gosh-darned please, you say, and 
you don’t see why I bother trying to get 
the reactions of the folks back home on 
important public business. 

We differ on this situation in two re¬ 
spects. First, I believe that any man 
who is worth his salt should try to get 
as many opinions as possible on public 
questions. Second, instead of sending 
me down here to do as I pleased be¬ 
cause you trusted me, you sent me down 
here ‘and forgot me because you were 
too indifferent to the welfare of your 
country to take further interest in it. 

Your letter would leave the impres¬ 
sion that you had said, before you 
learned I was no good: “We’re with 
you, Jim; we trust you. Do as you 
please.” What you really said was: 


“Oh, well, we’ll elect this poor boob. 
Let him vote any way he pleases. The 
country has gone to the dogs, anyhow.” 

You said that, although you knew I 
was no good, you voted for me the last 
time. Why did you do it? Why, as a 
good citizen, didn’t you expose me dur¬ 
ing the campaign? Don’t say you 
couldn’t have done it. You could have. 
A part of the press, at least, is always 
glad to jump on us congressmen. 

You don’t mention what you did on 
other election days. Have you always 
voted, or have you played golf? I rather 
imagine you have golfed. Men who 
write open letters, saving the country 
once in fifteen years, often seek the 
open spaces on Election Day. 

You’re a Slacker, Mr. Smith 

H AVE you considered, Mr. Smith, 
what an awful slacker to your gov¬ 
ernment you have been since I first 
came to Congress? 

Has it occurred to you that during 
that period your government has gone 
through the greatest crisis in its his¬ 
tory and that, except for voting for me, 
you never have lifted a finger to help 
to guide the old ship of state or to help 
Congress vote straight and right? If 
I read your letters right, you sat at 
home and said: 

“That’s a rotten gang down at Wash¬ 
ington. Big business is running the 
whole show. I’ll bet Jim is getting his, 
all right. The little fellow has got no 
chance any more.” 

I sometimes wonder, Mr. Smith, why 
it is that men like you take less interest 
in the welfare of their country than in 
the health of their hogs. When you hire 
a veterinary to look after your stock, 
you keep in pretty close touch with him, 
don’t you? But when your government 
is engaged in a life-and-death struggle, 


you loaf around the pool hall and say: 
“That damned doctor of ours is no good. 
What he needs is nerve.” 

You say that when you think of Con¬ 
gress resuming activities you have a 
sinking feeling. If you would realize 
that when Congress convenes it should 
mean renewed activity for you -as well 
as for us congressmen, you would get 
more of a thrill out of it. A daily dozen 
thoughts for the good of your country 
before going to bed at night and trans¬ 
mission of some of them to your repre¬ 
sentative oftener than once in fifteen 
years would make a changed man of 
you in no time. 

I spoke earlier about business men 
getting their thoughts before us. That, 
Mr. Smith, is exactly what you and mil¬ 
lions of other Smiths do not do. 

You Smiths seldom send us a con¬ 
structive thought about the conduct of 
government. We get plenty of letters, 
yes. But what are they? Recommenda¬ 
tions for appointments to postmaster¬ 
ships; requests for pensions; sugges¬ 
tions that we dash up to the White 
House and arrange for the feed-store 
man’s wife to meet the President, and 
letters of abuse without a single con¬ 
structive idea in a barrel of them. 

Why not a few concrete suggestions 
on taxation, the bonus, our participa¬ 
tion in European affairs, or a dozen 
other big questions? Just saying I am 
all wrong is not enough. 

When I tell you that I and every 
other member of Congress gives far 
more consideration to one “John Smith” 
letter than he does to a dozen business 
delegations and resolutions by chambers 
of commerce, I do not exaggerate. Most 
of us sincerely desire to know what the 
folks back home think is best. You call 
that playing politics, but I do not. 
Honest members—and there are hun¬ 
dreds of them — sincerely appreciate 


frank suggestions and feel that they 
are doing their duty when they vote 
these suggestions. 

You railed about congressmen eter¬ 
nally running for office. Whose fault 
id it? Yours, in part. You are re¬ 
sponsible for Congress being reelected 
every two years. How can any man 
who must face reelection that often 
do otherwise than campaign most of the 
time he is in office? If he is going to 
amount to shucks here, he must remain 
through several terms. So why not agi¬ 
tate lengthening our terms to four 
years or more? When that is accom¬ 
plished you will see less electioneering. 

"Stop, Thief! ” 

T NCIDENTALLY, you might see that 
-k salaries are raised. We don’t dare 

suggest this ourselves. If we did, a 
lot of folks like you probably would 
cry: “Stop, thief!” But every congress¬ 
men who is trying to live decently on his 
salary is at his wits’ end to make both 
ends meet. Furthermore, one way to at¬ 
tract good men is to pay good salaries. 

Just one more thought. The House 
as constituted at present is far too 
large. Instead of 435 members clutter¬ 
ing up the place, there should be not 
more than 200. With such a member¬ 
ship business could be transacted more 
expeditiously and capable men would 
come to the front much faster than they 
can now under the miserable seniority 
rule. And that change is one for you 
to help bring about too. It will come 
some day, and when it does, get behind 
it, and don’t dismiss it with the state¬ 
ment that this is another attempt of the 
interests to stamp out representative 
government. 

I said previously that this dead horse 
of congressional inefficiency belongs to 
you as well as me. If you now think it 
does, won’t you please scale the high 
board fence that so long has stood be¬ 
tween us and help me remove the car¬ 
cass? Thanks to your letter, I feel like 
taking a fresh tail hold. So if you will 
struggle at the head, maybe we can ac¬ 
complish something. If we do succeed, 
the whole neighborhood will benefit. 

Cordially yours, 

James P. Officeholder. 



What have you done on election days? Have you always voted, or have you played golf? 
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Who Shall Spend Your Money? 


T HIS article is to deal with the 
puzzling problem of how to give 
away money wisely. Whether a 
man has five hundred dollars or 
five million, he dislikes the idea that at 
his death his savings of a lifetime may 
he foolishly squandered. He perhaps 
fears that the politicians may take it by 
means of inheritance taxes and waste 
it on ill-conceived public enterprises 
largely for the thinly disguised purpose 
of perpetuating themselves in office; no 
more does he wish his own offspring to 
spend it in riotous living, to the harm 
of themselves and the annoyance of the 
public. If he designates a charity as 
his chief beneficiary, how is he to know 
that long after his death, under 
changed conditions, his money may not 
be less a benefit than a nuisance? 

This difficulty of wisely parting from 
one’s wealth forced itself to the atten¬ 
tion of a Cleveland bank president, the 
late Frederick A. Goff. Inasmuch as 
he had been a highly successful lawyer, 
dealing with rich clients, and had then 
become the head of a bank that at¬ 
tracted more depositors than any other 
financial institution in the city, Mr. 
Goff was naturally looked upon as wise 
in money matters and was often con¬ 
sulted in regard to the drawing of 
wills. One day the banker was im¬ 
pressed more than usual with the stu¬ 
pidity of the average will. It dawned 
on him that the ability to accumulate 
a fortune is no indication that its pos¬ 
sessor will be capable of wisely giving 
that fortune away. 

The Old Ladies' Snuff Fund 

H E wondered how much the harm 
done by inherited wealth exceeds 
the good. Most bankers that I 
ever asked about this said that inherit¬ 
ance is a grand institution in that it 
keeps large sums of money intact and 
easily available for industrial enter¬ 
prises. Mr. Goff would have been 
classed as a conservative banker, but 
he determined to find out for himself 
just what the results of inherited 
wealth have been. He began a fairly 
exhaustive investigation in which he 
traced the history and achievements of 
a list of families in which riches had 
leen handed down. 

He was impressed by the statement 
of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt that “in¬ 
herited wealth is a big handicap to hap¬ 
piness, and as certain death to ambi¬ 
tion as cocaine is to morality"; he 
noted too the remark of Mr. Rockefel¬ 
ler that “the only thing of lasting bene¬ 



By Fred C. Kelly 

Illustrated by Ray Rohn 


Whether you have much or little, how are you going to make 
sure your money is spent wisely after you are gone? An 
ordinary will won’t do it. And your favorite charity may 
mean nothing ten years from now. Mr. Kelly tells here about 
the Community Foundation idea, to which anyone can con¬ 
tribute, and which offers immortality by proxy. Already in 
Cleveland, with accumulated money which otherwise might 
have been used to endow wastrels, it has improved the public 
schools, reduced crime, and increased recreation facilities. 


fit to a man is that which he does for 
himself.” In consequence of his in¬ 
vestigations, Mr. Goff became convinced 
that the harm done to future genera¬ 
tions by the unwise disposal of money 
is so great that if social conditions are 
to improve, wealth must flow in in¬ 
creasing volume to charitable uses. 

But merely giving one’s money to 
charity doesn’t solve the problem. Any 
charity that a donor designates is like¬ 
ly sooner or later to become obsolete 
if not injurious. No scheme of charity 
is so unerring that it may be counted 
on to stand the test of time unless mod¬ 
ified to suit new conditions. 

Even so wise a man as Benjamin 
Franklin was not farsighted enough to 
draw up a will that could withstand the 
lapse of years. He left a fund to be used 
for loans to “young married artificers 
under the age of 35 years who have 
served an apprenticeship in Phila¬ 
delphia and faithfully fulfilled the 
duties required in their indentures.” 
Because of changing industrial condi¬ 
tions, there have been few such young 
married artificers and no loans have 
been made from the fund since 1885. 

There are still funds to redeem cap¬ 
tives from the Barbary pirates; to pro¬ 
vide snuff for old ladies in districts 
that were once residential, but now oc¬ 
cupied by business blocks; to assist 
fugitive slaves in the United States; 
to aid gold prospectors stranded in St. 
Louis en route to the Far West. An 
old English parish received an endow¬ 
ment to care for its poor. Less than 
half a dozen persons now sleep in that 
parish and none of them are poor. A 
foundation was established in England 
to perpetuate the sacred writings of 


Joanna Southcott, who planned to give 
birth to a Messiah, but who failed to 
live up to the advance notices and died 
childless. 

Vast sums of money lie idle during 
periods of emergency, such as that fol¬ 
lowing an earthquake, war, or other 
disaster—simply because we appear to 
have an almost superstitious fear of 
departing from the recorded wishes of 
the dead. A request by a dead man is 
always taken more seriously than if 
he were alive. Hence we sit quietly 
and see money wasted on 
absurd homes for cats or 
for old men who can prove 
that they have never used 
tobacco. Sir Arthur Hob- 
house, in his book, “The 
Dead Hand,” observes: 

“To me it seems the most 
extravagant of purposes 
to say that because a man 
has been fortunate enough 
to enjoy a large share of 
this world’s goods in life, 
he shall therefore and for 
no other cause—when he 
must quit this life: when 
he can enjoy its goods 
no longer—be entitled to 
speak from his grave and 
dictate forever to the liv¬ 
ing men how that portion 
of the earth’s products 
shall be spent.” 

Gladstone in the House 
of Commons, speaking for 
a bill providing for the 
taxation of charities, once 
said: “Endowed charities 
often spring from mere 
vanity and seldom from 


self-sacrifice ... it seems undesirable 
to spend public money in tempting men 
to try to immortalize themselves as 
pious founders.” 

As Mr. Gpff, the banker, thought of 
the inevitable obsolescence of ordinary 
endowed charities, he said to himself: 

“How fine it would be if a man about 
to make a will could go to a permanent¬ 
ly enduring organization—what Chief 
Justice Marshall called an ‘artificial 
immortal being’—and say: ‘Here is a 
large sum of money that I shall pres¬ 
ently no longer need. I want to leave 
it to be used for the good of the com¬ 
munity, but I have no way of knowing 
what will be the greatest need of the 
community fifty years from now, or 
even ten years from now; therefore I 
place it in your hands, because you will 
be here, you and your successors, 
throughout the years, to determine what 
should be done with this sum to make 
it most useful for people of each suc¬ 
ceeding generation.’ ” 

Keeping Money Useful 

T HUS was born the idea of community 
trusts — which Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres has called “the most important 
single contribution of our generation to 
the art of wise giving”—a new form of 
disposition of property in a field where 
it was generally assumed that there 


What is to be done with all the money that will 
he at the disposal of Community Foundations':’ 
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was nothing new to discover. Briefly, 
a community foundation is a flexible 
plan for the conservation and adminis¬ 
tration by a trustee of endowment 
funds received from various sources, to 
be expended for charitable purposes ac¬ 
cording to the discretion of a committee 
representative of the community. In 
other words, it is a means by which a 
man may leave money to be usefully 
administered after his death, without 
his attempting to boss the job from the 
grave. The aim is to lessen the evil of 
the Dead Hand by making 
property dedicated to a spe¬ 
cific charitable purpose avail¬ 
able for other uses when the 
one designated by the donor 
becomes harmful or obsolete. 

The idea rests on the sensi¬ 
ble theory that the charitable 
problems of each generation 
may better be solved by the 
best minds of these generations 
than by those of the past. The 
property of the world belongs 
to the living rather than to 
the dead. 

Having conceived the idea, 

Mr. Goff went before the 
board of trustees of his bank, 
the Cleveland Trust Company, 
and asked them to establish 
the' Cleveland Foundation, the 
first of the community trusts, 
of which there are now about 
forty in the United States. 

As soon as the bank trustees 
had passed a resolution cre¬ 
ating the Cleveland Founda¬ 
tion, Mr. Goff, practicing what 
he preached, immediately drew 
up his own will, naming the 
foundation as his beneficiary. 

He said nothing about this at 
the time, and the facts were 
not learned until after his 
death several years later. 

His will, representing the 
best thought of a man who had 
carefully investigated this subject of 
bequests, makes these provisions: The 
entire income of the estate goes to his 
wife during her lifetime. At her death 
the income is to be distributed in equal 
portions for the son and two daughters. 
Each daughter and the son until the 
age of twenty-five, however, is to re¬ 
ceive only the income necessary for ed¬ 
ucation and support; at twenty-five, 
one-half of his or her share; at thirty, 
all his share, for life. The son is per¬ 
mitted to invest one-twelfth of the trust 
estate in a business, provided it is re¬ 
garded as prudent by the trustee; the 
investment is to be retained as part of 
the trust estate. The principal may be 
used for suitable homes for the three 
children, but the title remains with the 
trustee. 

The trustee is directed to distribute 
$25,000 to each child who shall reach 
the age of thirty-five. This is the only 
bequest of principal. There is a pro¬ 
vision for distribution of income among 
possible grandchildren, but never more 
than $2,500 a year to any one grand¬ 
child. On the death* of the last surviv¬ 
ing child- and grandchild, the entire in¬ 
come as well as the principal goes to 
the Cleveland Foundation. 

What Money May Steal 

I T is significant that Mr. Goff did not 
limit the amount of money to go into 
the hands of his children because of 
any fear that they might become typi¬ 
cal endowed wastrels. In so far as their 
characters have shown, their tendency 
would be toward the exhibition of sound 
sense to an exceptional degree. They 
are the kind who would be expected to 
make decent constructive use of large 
sums of money. 

The son, unknown to the father, got 


a place as clerk in the bank of which 
the father was president, and as he 
had to be at work before the servants 
were up, he cooked his own breakfast. 
One daughter sought and obtained a 
clerkship in a large grocery of which 
her father was a trustee and sold rolls 
over the counter on the same basis as 
any other employee. Such offspring, I 
repeat, would presumably not misuse 
great wealth; and yet the father 
thought it wise to leave them only a 
life interest in a part of his estate. He 


did not wish to rob them of the in¬ 
centive to build for themselves. 

The organization of the community 
trust plan is surprisingly simple. In 
the original one in Cleveland, the Cleve¬ 
land Trust Company acts as trustee to 
receive funds. These funds are dis¬ 
bursed by a board of five, two appointed 
by the trustees, one by the mayor of 
the city, one by the Federal judge and 
one by the probate judge. In the New 
York Community Trust, ten of the lead¬ 
ing banks in the city are associated as 
trustees—the so-called multiple trustee¬ 
ship. The committee of distribution 
consists of eleven members, five ap¬ 
pointed by the banks, the other six ap¬ 
pointed from outside by persons who 
may be regarded as representatives of 
the public, as follows: The president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, the president of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, 
the president of the New York Bar 
Association, the mayor of the city, the 
president of the board of trustees of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, the senior judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
that district. 

In this way the organization is un¬ 
like that of the privately established 
foundation, where the members appoint 
their successors. Here a majority of 
the members who shall distribute the 
funds are appointed from the outside. 
It is to be noted that one group of 
men are chiefly concerned with invest¬ 
ing and conserving the money while 
another—the disbursing board—are to 
see that it is well spent. 

Two departures have been made from 
the original plan. One does away with 
geographical limitations in the use of 
the money. The Cleveland Foundation 
is permitted to expend its income for 


“such purposes as will make for the 
mental, moral, and physical improve¬ 
ment of the inhabitants of the city of 
Cleveland.” But the New York Com¬ 
munity Trust may use its income to 
“promote the well-being of mankind and 
primarily of the inhabitants of the com¬ 
munity comprising the city of New 
York and its vicinity, regardless of 
race, color, or creed.” The other de¬ 
velopment is to have not merely one 
but several leading financial institutions 
as trustees—making it in fact as well 
as in name a community trust. 

When Frederick H. Goff was 
earning around $150,000 a year 
as a corporation lawyer, he 
agreed to become president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company 
at a salary of less than $15,000 
a year. Increases in his sal¬ 
ary were always turned over 
to the Cleveland Foundation. 

In a few years the Cleveland 
Foundation had the income 
from half a million dollars to 
spend for the good of the com¬ 
munity, and resources in ex- 
of one hundred millions 
to be received in future years 
have been pledged in wills. 
Much of these funds will not 
be received until the death of 
children and grandchildren of 
the donors. But eventually a 
vast sum will be available. 

Now, when an individual or 
committee is suddenly con¬ 
fronted with plenty of money 
to spend, with the stipulation 
that it must go for something 
worth while, it is by no means 
an easy task to determine how 
the money shall be spent. In 
Cleveland it was Mr. Goff’s 
suggestion that they should do 
something which, because of 
lack of funds, or legal and 
political limitations, no other 
organization could do. Some¬ 
body proposed that they make an ex¬ 
haustive survey of conditions and 
needed remedies to improve the public 
schools. But to make an inquiry into 
school conditions was to enter upon 
perilous ground, for, being a political 
institution, the school system had 
powerful friends who would fight 
against any change. 

“Then,” said Mr. Goff, “the schools 
are the very thing that we ought to 
tackle. Nobody else dares to do it.” And 
so Cleveland’s schools have been fairly 
well removed from political influence. 

You Can’t Give It Away 

T HE Cleveland Foundation then turned 
to a survey of the city’s recreational 
agencies; and hundreds of acres of 
woodland tracts and park lands were 
bought up in outlying areas to make a 
circle almost completely around the city 
—looking ahead one hundred years. 

After the war came the wave of law¬ 
lessness, and there was much dissatis¬ 
faction and suspicion of the processes 
of criminal justice. The Cleveland 
Foundation began a survey of the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice under 
the direction of a corps of authorities 
headed by Roscoe Pound, dean of the 
Harvard Law School. In consequence 
Cleveland had a considerable drop in 
crime, while Buffalo, to the east, and 
Detroit, to the west, did not. 

Thus Cleveland has so far success¬ 
fully taken advantage of the founda¬ 
tion. But the problem of what to do 
with the money after they get it is 
puzzling the disbursing committee in 
every city that has instituted a com¬ 
munity foundation. The Cleveland plan 
of conducting searching investigations 
seems to be well-nigh unique. In Bos¬ 
ton most of the income from its four- 



This is easy. But intelligent spending calls for 
a high type of imaginative wisdom 


million-dollar foundation fund has been 
distributed through the channels oi 
charitable organizations. 

At best, however, judiciously giving 
money away sounds easier than it is. 
The Charity Commissioners in England, 
in one of their reports, said: 

“We met with charitable foundations 
everywhere in old urban districts; and 
everywhere found their operation and 
tendency to be to create the misery 
they were intended to relieve, whilst 
they did not relieve all the misery they 
created. In Spitalfields they created a 
population born in charity, nursed in 
charity, fed in charity its life long, doc¬ 
tored in charity, and, after a wretched 
life, buried in charity.” 

In Continental Europe “foundling 
hospitals appeared to stimulate un¬ 
chastity, illegitimacy, and infanticide.” 

It Takes Imagination 

A N astonishing difficulty was pointed 
■ out to me by Mr. Evans Woollen, 
president of the Fletcher Savings 
and Trust Company, at Indianapolis. 

“The men who are selected to handle 
the money,” he said, “are men who 
commend themselves because of their 
success in financial affairs. Now, finan¬ 
cial success, as ordinarily interpreted, 
means capacity for saving money and 
making it grow rather than for spend¬ 
ing it. A successful business man has 
had little experience at scattering money 
in directions from which no immediate 
return is expected. He is not a natural 
spender.” 

It has been suggested that what we 
need now is a few gifted imaginative 
young spenders. 

At any rate, the job of intelligent 
spending calls for the highest type 
of imaginative wisdom. Newspapers 
throughout the United States have 
carried feature stories about the job 
that has fallen to Ralph Hayes, who 
has been made director of the New York 
Community Trust Fund. Hayes, for¬ 
merly assistant to Secretary of War 
Baker, during the war, was assistant 
for a time to Mr. Goff, author of the 
foundation idea. The newspaper men¬ 
tioned that here was a smart young 
man only twenty-nine years of age with 
millions of dollars to spend and curious 
to know what he ought to do with it. 
These newspaper articles brought in 
hundreds of letters containing sugges¬ 
tions. There were prisoners in jails 
who thought the highest use would be 
to take part of the money to pay their 
fines. Nearly every correspondent 
thought of some important personal need 
of money in sums from a dollar up, for 
all sorts of purposes. But there was 
not even one sensible suggestion as to 
how the money might best be used for 
the good of the community at large. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that there isn’t plenty to be done. The 
difficulty is rather in choosing the best. 
Scores of institutions deserve assist-, 
ance; much educational work may safe¬ 
ly be fostered; there is much scientific 
and sociological research to be done; 
people generally have less park space, 
less music and art than they need. 
Each city, of course, has its individual 
problem. Pittsburgh needs sunlight and 
pure air; Chicago needs to solve its 
downtown transportation congestion; 
New York to plan its physical growth. 
The point is that with the growth of 
community trust funds,each city blessed 
with such an income faces a rare op¬ 
portunity to do something bigger, bet¬ 
ter, and more imaginative than was 
ever before within the scope of ordi¬ 
nary charitable possibilities. 

Mr. Edward W. Bok might well offer 
one of his prizes for the best answer to 
the question: What shall we do with 
all our money now that we have it? 
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SIEGE 

By Samuel 
Hopkins Adams 


As if by signal, two men dashed to the Grandante’s rescue—Fredericka’s husband and her lover 


Illustrated by 
J. Clinton Shepherd 


Chapter XI 

E xperience had taught Mr. 

Samuel Coleson to be least trust¬ 
ful of the Grandante when she 
seemed most casual. Now she 
had just advanced a pawn one square 
when two seemed the obvious move. 
Mr. Coleson set aside the glass of su¬ 
perior whisky at his elbow the better 
to concentrate upon the problem pre¬ 
sented. He was aware of not being up 
to his usual form this evening, for he 
had come to The Rock with a divided 
mind, and his expectations constantly 
seduced his attention. What did that 
apparently ill-considered and wasteful 
play mean? 

‘'Oh, hell!” said Mr. Coleson in a soft 
and disillusioned whisper. He had just 
perceived the future peril to which the 
pawn’s slow progress had exposed his 
too enterprising knight, but failed to 
discover any profitable egress from the 
entanglement. Augusta Ruyland smiled 
cheerily. She liked to win. Or, per¬ 
haps, it would be more accurate to say 
that she hated to lose. 

The doorbell jangled. The hostess 
and her visitor looked up. 

“That’ll be him,” Coleson remarked. 
"Who?” inquired Augusta Ruyland. 
"Ben.” 

The beginning of a frown wrinkled 
the broad space between the Gran¬ 
dante’s eyes as Ainsworth entered. 

“Evenin’, boss,” he greeted in his 
rich voice. 

“Don’t try to come over me with 
your soft soap, Ben Ainsworth. I’m 
not your boss.” 

T HE newcomer ruffled his mustache 
with the stump of a finger, the rest 
of which had fed a snappish Ruy¬ 
land machine years before. “Seems 
queer, don’t it?” he reflected. 

“It’s your own doings.” 

“Well, now, about that,” began Col¬ 
son, but was silenced by the Gran¬ 
dante’s hand pointing at him. 

“You’ve come here to talk about the 
strike, and the chess was only a blind,” 
she accused. “Not with me. Don’t 
think it!” She rose just a bit too ab¬ 
ruptly. The stand tilted over, and all 
the Grandante’s careful strategy clat¬ 
tered in ruin to the floor. 

“You had me licked, anyway,” said 
the guileful Coleson. “I couldn’t ’a’ 
saved the knight.” 

She had the grace to grin. “Now 
I know you’re up to some devilment, 
you and Ben. It’s no use, boys.” 

But the two veterans had not dealt 
with Augusta Ruyland for a quarter 
of a century without learning strategy. 
They had planned this visit with care. 

“We came to say good-by,” announced 
Ainsworth. 

The old lady blinked. “Where are 
you going?” 

"We got another job.” This from 
Coleson. 

“Out of Habersham?” 

“Yes. The Anson Mills are expand¬ 
ing. They’re taking us both on.” 

That the strategy was working was 
trident from the dismay which the 
object of it could not quite keep out 


of her face. It was no part of her pian 
that these two old-timers should take 
the decisive step of leaving Habersham. 
She had intended to keep them on the 
anxious seat long enough to vindicate 
her authority, then to take them back 
with a fine flourish of generosity. They 
knew this (as, indeed, they were ex¬ 
pected to know it), knew, also, what 
their ex-boss refused to realize, that 
unless a settlement was reached before 
Borck returned with his lieutenants, 
nothing could hold the strikers back 
from unionizing. While they appreci¬ 
ated its advantages to labor, they didn’t 
really want the union in Habersham; 
not while they lived and might yet 
work in the mills. They were too old 
to take orders from a union. They 
were too old, in fact, to take orders 
from anybody but Augusta Ruyland. 

She made a great effort. “I don’t 
want you boys to go,” she muttered. 

“That’ll be all right,” Coleson as¬ 
sured her, jumping at the opening for 
which he had hoped. “We got our little 
plan.” He assumed a hard and argu¬ 
mentative air. “Who were the trouble 
makers in this thing, to begin with? 
Ben and me, wasn’t it?” 

The hard tone encountered something 
harder in the Grandante’s scornful 
“Stuff and nonsense!” 

“Well, we got the name of it, any¬ 
way,” Ainsworth came to his friend’s 
support. “All right. We quit. Morse 
and Best have gone already. Good rid¬ 
dance to bad rubbish. That Ray girl 
got a singin’ job on the stage, so she 
says. Markey’s on the trail of some¬ 
thin’ in Boston. There’s half the origi¬ 
nal ringleaders, pretty near, out of the 
way; and now if we go—do you get 
it?” In his earnestness he had laid two 
impressive fingers upon the Grandante’s 
knee. She looked at them fixedly, as if 
in that earnest gesture inhered the clue 
to what the men were getting at, and 
they were hurriedly withdrawn. 


“No; I don’t get it,” she murmured. 

“Why, we’re fired, just as you said 
we’d be fired; and we’re staying fired 
like you said. You’ve made good on 
what you said: that we was out and 
would stay out. Well, we’re takin’ our 
medicine, and we’re sayin’ so all around 
the place. Havin’ got rid of us, you 
can afford to take back the rest of the 
people that went to Borck’s meetin’. 
Shucks! What do they amount to, any¬ 
way? That knocks the props out from 
under the strike, don’t it? Don’t you 
believe but what they’ll be glad enough 
to grab at a good excuse to get their 
jobs back. Understand now?” 

Yes, the Grandante understood, all 
but one point: why were these two aid¬ 
ing her now? 

Ainsworth cleared his throat. Cole¬ 
son tucked his hand into his coat front. 

“Chickens,” began Ainsworth, “al¬ 
ways come home to roost.” 

“Cast your bread upon the waters,” 
said Coleson piously. 

“What do you two fools think you’re 
doing?” demanded the astonished and 
indignant Grandante, with eyes which, 
nevertheless, twinkled. “Speaking a 
piece at me? Talk straight or shut up.” 

T HEY looked at each other ruefully. 
“Maggie chased me here,” confessed 
Coleson. “She says young Sammy’d 
never have pulled through that grip 
but for your turnin’ one of your own 
folks into the public hospital ward so 
the kid could have his room.” 

Ainsworth took up the tale of bene¬ 
fits unforgot. 

“Maybe you remember a scrape,” he 
said shamefacedly, “when I was a fresh 
kid, huntin’ trouble around town, and 
found more’n I looked for. If it hadn’t 
been—” 

“Oh, that blackmailing wench!” re¬ 
called the old lady. “It was no trick 
to get rid of her.” 

He shook his head. “Not for you, 


maybe. But it saved me runnin’ away 
to sea. So—” said Ben Ainsworth. 

“That’s why—” said Sam Coleson. 

“That’s all very well, you boys,” said 
their hostess briskly. “But how about 
Choral Three? That’s just as much re¬ 
sponsible for the strike as your fool¬ 
ishness.” 

“We hear you’re buyin’ the lease¬ 
hold,” said Coleson. 

She scowled. “Where did you hear 
that?” 

“Oh, it’s around town. There’s lots 
of talk goin’; mostly lies, I reckon.” 

“You’re right about the leasehold, 
though,” she admitted, tacitly trusting 
them. “It hasn’t gone through yet.” 

“What’s your idea, if you don’t 
mind?” 

“I want that property where a few 
spineless stockholders have nothing 
further to say about it,” she explained 
viciously. 

“If you take it over, it ain’t a Com¬ 
pany leasehold any more,” reflected 
Coleson. 

“All the terms remain in force just 
the same, though,” she pointed out with 
satisfaction. “I retain the same con¬ 
trol the Company had.” 

“Sure! But we was thinkin’, Ben 
and me; there’s never been any holes 
punched in the Company agreements, 
has there?” 

“No. And there never will be while 
I’m alive.” 

“That’s the point. As long as it’s 
the Company property, and Choral 
Three is breakin’ the Company rules, 
nothin’ doin’. Aye? But when you 
take it over and it ain’t Company prop¬ 
erty any more, whatever you do, it 
don’t start nothin’. Do you get me? 
It don’t establish any what-you-callem.” 

“Precedent,” suggested the Gran¬ 
dante. 

“Thank you, boss.” Coleson warmed 
to his subject. “Here we are, then. 
You get that leasehold and then you 
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turn right round and give it to Choral 
Three, like you’ve always given things 
to organizations in Habersham, you 
and your folks. Throw it at their 
heads. You say to ’em: ‘Here’s your 
old clubhouse, free of charge. I’m giv- 
in’ it to you because I don’t need it in 
my business. That’s how much I’m 
afraid of it and you,’ you say.” 

Low laughter bubbled from the 
Grandante’s throat. “Oh, you pair of 
innocents! I’ll do it just so as not to 
disappoint you. You shall have your 
toy! And besides,” she added, her 
shrewd old mind busily scenting all 
around the project like a bird dog scout¬ 
ing a well-concealed covey, “it’s the 
cheapest and quickest way of ending 
the strike.” 

Two great sighs of relief went up. 
“That’s all settled, then,” said one of 
the men. 

“Not quite. Are you two boys really 
quitting Habersham?” 

The two boys, whose combined ages 
went well over the hundred, looked at 
each other and then at the Grandante 
in uncertain silence. 

“Selling your houses and all that?” 
she persisted. 

“Well—no,” admitted Coleson. “Not 
exactly.” 

“You see, boss, it’s like this,” ex¬ 
plained Ainsworth, examining a small 
mole on his wrist with painful concen¬ 
tration. “The Anson people wanted us 
to come there to help ’em get goin’ with 
the new plant. Kind of temporary, you 
might say. Of course, after that, if—” 

“All right! All right!” chuckled the 
old lady. “After that, we’ll see.” 

Nothing further was said about it. 
There was no need. They understood 
each other, that trio. A quarrel in the ' 
family, as it were, best composed with 
fewest words. She filled up three 
glasses. They sat there, sipping and 
gossiping, the two workmen and the 


grande dame, three friends, comfortable 
and content. 

Startlingly loud through the quiet 
house, the old-fashioned doorbell tin¬ 
kled. Ten-forty by Ben Ainsworth’s 
hastily consulted watch. “Shall I go?” 
he asked, and went at the Grandante’s 
nod. They heard him at the door, say¬ 
ing: “Why, hello, Jos. What you doin’ 
up so late?” and a thick mumble of 
reply. 

TOSEPHUS entered. He looked flushed 
« and sulky. The two workmen sig¬ 
naled a query: should they go or 
stand by? Receiving a smiling dismis¬ 
sal, they departed, confident in their 
friend’s ability to take care of herself 
and the situation. 

No sooner had the door closed than 
she said: “You’ve been drinking again.” 

“What if I have? I can talk busi¬ 
ness, can’t I?” 

“Business, indeed! What business 
have you got with me?” 

“I want that thousand dollars re¬ 
ward.” 

The strong tide of color rushed up 
to her temples. A Ruyland of the blood 
turned informer. “You dirty sneak!” 
she pronounced. 

“I threw the rock,” he said surlily. 

Her face cleared. “I beg your par¬ 
don, Josephus. That’s quite a different 
matter. You’re only a fool; not a black¬ 
guard. Do you realize that I can put 
you in jail for this?” 

“You’d never do it. Too stuck on your 
damn family pride.” 

"The same can hardly be said of 
you,” she gibed. “And what will you 
do with the thousand dollars? Drink 
it up?” 

“What’s that to you? Do I get the 
money?” 

“Did you ever know me to go back 
on my word?” she countered. 

Seating herself at the desk, she wrote 


out a receipt which was at the same 
time a confession, and filled in a check. 
“Sign that,” she directed. 

When he rose, after obeying, she was 
standing before him holding the check 
in her left hand. “You sold your stock 
to Predericka Ruyland,” she shot at him. 

“Didn’t,” he grunted, taken by sur¬ 
prise. “I sold it to Enderby, if you 
want to know.” 

“Take your money.” 

As he reached for the proffered check 
her right hand caught him, flat-palmed, 
flush across the cheek with such hearty 
good will that a red welt rose. 

“Ow!” he cried like a punished 
schoolboy. 

“Get out!” ordered the Grandante. 
Josephus got out. The old lady 
worked her hand back and forth. Little 
sprangling pains were running through 
it deliciously. She laughed aloud. She 
was pleased with life again, was the 
Grandante. She thrilled like a girl in 
love to the sense of power and pride 
and of the doing of fine and potent deeds. 

O N the third Tuesday of a stormy 
April, Augusta Ruyland called at 
the house of her grandnephew, 
Ennion, and asked for Ennion’s wife. 
Fredericka came down. She had set 
her face determinedly in a mold of 
calm; she even permitted herself a 
slight smile of welcome, quite success¬ 
fully formal. 

“That’s right,” approved her visitor. 
“There’s no call for us to scratch each 
other’s eyes out simply because I feel 
it my duty to protect the business 
against your wild ideas.” 

“I don’t like to be called a sneak and 
a renegade,” stated Fredericka. 

“Oh, that’s only in the heat of argu¬ 
ment. I’m an excitable old person.” 

“You were as cool and deliberate as 
anyone I ever sav- in my life,” contra¬ 
dicted the girl. 

The Grandante was delighted. “Did 
you really think so? That proves how 
well under control I have myself. Ah, 
Fredericka, you don’t realize the weight 
of responsibility I struggle under. If 
you did, you’d be more sympathetic.” 

Fredericka felt no inclination toward 
soft words. “You don’t want sympathy. 
You want submission.” 

“I expect it,” was the prompt re¬ 
turn, “where Company interests are 
concerned.” 

“Have you come to see me about Com¬ 
pany affairs?” 

"Certainly not! Though, as you have 
brought it up, I may as well tell you 
that I’ve issued an order dissolving 
Choral Three.” 

Fredericka laughed in mingled ex¬ 
asperation and amusement. “Why don’t 
you dissolve the Y. M. C. A.? You have 
just as much authority over it. I won¬ 
der that you haven’t sworn out an in¬ 
junction, or whatever it is the lawyers 
get, forbidding us to meet.” 

“I wanted to, but my lawyers told me 
that the judge wouldn’t issue it. I don’t 
know what our courts are coming to!” 
she finished gloomily. 

“You probably know that Choral 
Three is bringing suit against the Com¬ 
pany,” said the girl offhandedly. 

The old head jerked upward with a 
queerly paralytic motion. “I never 
heard of such outrageous insolence,” 
cried she. “A pack of ignorant work- 

“We’re not all workmen in Choral 
Three,” the other reminded her. 

“No. You’re in this law business, 
I’ll be bound.” 

“Did you actually suppose that we’d 
sit still and let you take our clubhouse, 
that we built ourselves, away from us?” 

“Have you read the terms of the 
leasehold?” 

“Our lawyers have. They don’t ac¬ 
cept the interpretation.” 


“Those leases have stood for over a 
hundred years. I don’t think your 
Choral Three is likely to sing them 
down.” 

“We might compromise by buying 
the leasehold from the Company.” 

“Not if you offered a million dollars. 
Ruyland leaseholds don’t pass out of 
the family. I didn’t come here to quar¬ 
rel over our troubled affairs, my dear,” 
she went on briskly. “After all, I try 
always to remember that you are En¬ 
nion’s wife, and, at bottom, one of us.” 

“Whether I’m Ennion’s wife or not, 
I’m not one of you.” 

“That’s very ungracious of you, 
Fredericka,” reproved the old lady with 
an effort at melancholy for which the 
girl heartily hated her. “Are you En¬ 
nion’s wife, or are you not?” 

The question was fairly shot at the 
target, but the wary Fredericka was 
not to be startled into any betrayal. 
“Would you like to see my certificate?” 
she asked sweetly. 

“You know perfectly well what I 
mean. The locked door.” 

“So you know that. You seem to 
know everything. Has Ennion run to 
you, whining? I don’t believe he has,” 
she made hasty amendment. “You’ve 
been snooping.” 

Still maintaining her tone of gentle 
dignity, Augusta Ruyland said: “I re¬ 
fuse to let you anger me. Ennion has 
said nothing. My discovery was made 
quite accidentally. I may say that, re¬ 
grettable though I consider your course, 
I can no longer blame you.” (This with 
a fine efiFect of magnanimity.) “No 
woman could,” she appended. 

Not understanding in the least, Fred¬ 
ericka waited. 

“I like pride in a woman,” pro¬ 
nounced the Grandante. 

F REDERICKA reflected. “She can 
approve pride when it doesn’t run 
counter to her own. Wonder what 
I’ve been proud about.” 

“I suppose,” continued the Gran¬ 
dante, “you knew about Ennion all the 
time.” 

Fredericka, by her silence and the 
stolid impenetrability of her expres¬ 
sion, let the old lady believe that she 
knew whatever there was to know. 

“And were too proud to show your 
hurt, poor child.” 

“If she calls me ‘poor child’ again, 
I shall throw something at her head,” 
thought Fredericka. And, indeed, the 
Grandante in the mood of condescend¬ 
ing pity was pretty insufferable. 

“But you might properly have come 
to me as the head of the family.” 

At this the girl broke out: “Will you 
tell me what you are talking about?” 

“Ennion and that woman,” answered 
the other, taken aback. 

“What woman?” 

“The Selover hussy.” 

“Dorrie Selover?” Fredericka gave 
a laugh of scorn. “She isn’t a woman; 
she’s a child.” 

“She’s a woman, a handsome woman; 
and a dangerous and scheming one. 
She’s inveigled poor Ennion—” 

“Oh, Mrs. Ruyland, don’t come to me 
with any tales about Ennion and Dor¬ 
rie Selover! She’s been away at school 
for over a year.” 

“They’ve been meeting in New York,” 
returned the old lady impressively. 

“Suppose they have,” returned En¬ 
nion’s wife disdainfully. “Who’s been 
tattling?” With a flash of intuition 
she added: “Have you taken Dawley 
Cole back into your employment?” 

“I have not and I never will. But 
you can rely on my information.” 

Fredericka summoned a smile. 
“There’s no reason why Ennion 
shouldn’t see Dorrie, and plenty of 
reasons why he should, since he’s edu¬ 
cating her.” (Continued on page 23) 
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."An unbeliever tore the veil from Marie Antoinette an’ there she stood with a mustache an’ sideburns” 


Spooking Into Society 

Uncle Henry Says You Can Hobnob with Crowned Heads for the Medium’s Price 


HAT’S your idea about spirit¬ 
ualism?” asked the Cub Re¬ 
porter. “Do you believe in 
it at all?” 

“Why wouldn’t I?” demanded Uncle 
Henry. “Look what it’s done for my 
social standin’? Through spiritualism 
IVe become intimate with people I 
never could have hoped to meet if it 
hadn’t been for seances. I move in the 
best Missouri circles, an’ I’m even eligi¬ 
ble for Washington society, when found, 
but until mediums took me up, there 
was no chance that I would ever hob¬ 
nob with crowned heads. Now I’m so 
chummy with the mighty figures of the 
past that Cleopatra calls me ‘dearie.’ 

“For two dollars, or even one dollar, 
if you don’t mind a third-floor back, I 
can leave the W F Q Z’s an’ other noises 
of this material world, an’ spend an up¬ 
liftin’ hour with Henry the Eighth, 
Joan of Arc, Lucrezia Borgia, Charle¬ 
magne, an’ Queen Elizabeth. There’s a 
fine woman, Jimmie. No nonsense about 
her, an’ easy as an old shoe. When I 
asked her why she’d never married, she 
told me to quit my kiddin’, an’ gave me 
a playful jab in the ribs that I still feel 
when I move suddenly. 

“Her only fault, if you can call it 
that, is gin, for I’ve never seen her 
when her breath wasn’t heavy laden 
with it. However, it seems to be a gen¬ 
eral habit, for even Queen Victoria has 
come to me in a state that even the most 
charitably minded could not describe as 
other than richly mellow. But as she 
herself says, nobody can say that she 
isn’t always the perfect lady. 

My Drag with Cleopatra 

C LEOPATRA is another you couldn’t 
help gettin’ along with. I was a 
bit prejudiced against her at first, 
bein’ a family man with grown daugh¬ 
ters, but in our very first talk she made 
it clear that there wasn’t anything at 
all in that Mark Antony story. Jes’ a 
boy an’ girl affair that the papers got 
hold of an’ exaggerated the way they 
always do. Same thing with Julius 
Cssar. As a matter of fact, she never 


really cared for military men. The 
more refined an’ intellectual type was 
always what appealed to her, an’ at the 
risk of seemin’ to appear unmaidenly, 
she’s let me know that the whole course 
of history might have been changed if 
I’d been on earth in her time. ‘The 
minute I seen you,’ she confessed, ‘I 
says to myself, there’s a regular feller.’ 

“Catherine the Great is a woman I’d 
like to know better, but she’s two dol¬ 
lars. The medium insists that the Rus¬ 
sian spirits take so much out of her 
that she loses money even at the price. 
Molly Pitcher, Lydia Pinkham, Julia 
Ward Howe, an’ people like that are 
easy as failin’ off a log, but Catherine 
is that vital she tears you to pieces. 
When they’re that way she thinks she 
really ought to get three bucks, or two- 
fifty at the least. 

Onions and Oil for Napoleon 

"T^UNNY thing, but almost every 
spirit you meet is keen on the stock 
market. There’s Napoleon. You’d 
think he’d spend his afternoons with the 
Duke of Wellington, talkin’ over old 
times, or else joinin’ in fannin’ bees with 
Caesar, Hannibal, John L. Sullivan, an’ 
other great warriors. No, indeed! From 
what he tells me, he pals around with 
Pierpont Morgan almost exclusively. 
Time after time I’ve tried to get him to 
talk about his battles, but not only has 
he lost interest in ’em, but he can’t 
even remember the names. 

“ ‘What about Waterloo?’ I asked him 
the other day. 

“ ‘Waterloo?’ he says. ‘I never heard 
of the stock. Now don’t you go in for 
those wildcat oils,’ he says. ‘Put your 
money in a mine an’ you know where it 

is. Morgan tells me that the best buy 
is Snake River Gold, Silver, Copper, an’ 
So Forth Consolidated. Poly,’ he says to 
me—an’ these are his exact words, so 
help me—‘Poly, go as far as you like in 
givin’ the tip to your friends. Kid,’ he 
says, ‘it’s a hear.’ 

“What I like most about spiritualism 
is its surprises. You may not believe 

it, but Queen Elizabeth has a rich Irish 


brogue. It puzzled me a whole lot until 
she told me she’d spent a lot of time in 
Ireland, which was a much finer land 
than England ever was or ever would 
be. The only disagreement I ever had 
with her, outside of refusin’ to buy 
some oil stock that Oliver Cromwell 
had told her about, was when I asked 
her if she didn’t think the Prince of 
Wales a fine young man. Accordin’ to 
her opinion, he isn’t fit to shine De 
Valera’s shoes. 

“Conan Doyle sets himself up as an 
authority on the next world, but be¬ 
tween you an’ me, I don’t think he’s 
ever met any real spirits. I went to his 
last lecture an’ he didn’t say a word 
about Little Laughin’ Eyes or Big 
Chief, the Indian control who makes a 
specialty of buried treasure. 

“Then there’s his assertion that no¬ 
body eats in heaven. Why, you can’t 
talk with Cleopatra a minute an’ fail to 
get the fruity boiled-cabbage note, while 
Napoleon is a regular onion addict. 

“For another thing, Conan makes no 
mention of the happiness that possesses 
everybody in the spirit world. It’s the 
first information that every well-regu¬ 
lated spirit imparts, an’, quite frequent¬ 
ly, the only information. George Wash¬ 
ington, Christopher Columbus, Benedict 
Arnold, Abraham Lincoln—I don’t care 
who it is—the minute they’re material¬ 
ized they commence talkin’ about how 
happy they are. 

“Mind you, Jimmie, I’m not sayin’ 
that Conan is tryin’ to fool us. I’m 
only intimatin’ that he himself has been 
fooled. Imagine him describin’ heaven 
as a place where everybody starts doin’ 
good in the mornin’ an’ keeps it up until 
the evenin’ whistle blows. Why, that’s 
no different from earth. People might 
as well stay here with the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, the Rotary Club, an’ the Boy 
Scouts. No doubt they told Conan it 
was heaven, but you know how natives 
love to play pranks on a stranger. 

“An’ there’s all his gabble about ecto¬ 
plasms. Why, every medium I’ve talked 
to not only denies havin’ ’em, but is 
willin’ to take oath that there was 


never any in her family on either side. 
An’ when he says there are marria’ges 
in heaven, but no children, he comes 
mighty close to the law. That’s the sort 
of stuff we sent Mrs. Sanger to jail for. 

“I don’t know whether to advise you 
to go in for spiritualism or not, Jimmie. 
In the first place, it takes a lot of 
money. Spirits don’t hang around wait¬ 
in’ for a chance to gossip, but have to 
be paged, an’ even then they won’t talk 
until they see the money in the hands of 
the medium. Then, too, I don’t know 
whether you’ve got the right sort of 
nature for it. What spiritualism calls 
for, more than anything else, is faith. 

Whose Pants Did the Dog Tear? 

"T REMEMBER one night that Mary, 
Queen of Scots, had been material¬ 
ized, an’ was givin’ us a most inter¬ 
estin’ talk on how happy she was, when 
some scoffer threw a pail of aniline dye 
right in her face. When the lights went 
up, the medium was a bright, baby blue 
from hair to chin. Another evenin’ an 
unbeliever tore the veil away from 
Marie Antoinette an’ there she stood 
with a mustache an’ sideburns. Once a 
man smuggled a dog into the room an’ 
set him on Frederick the Great, an’ the 
medium had to borrow pants to go home 
in. Unless you’ve got faith enough to 
overlook such little happenings, spirit¬ 
ualism is no pursuit for you. 

“Even I have my weak moments. Al¬ 
though I wouldn’t admit it openly, 
what I’ve never been able to under¬ 
stand about spirits is their passion for 
tambourines. When you tie up a me¬ 
dium an’ put her in a dark cabinet, it’s 
never a trombone or a violin that the 
spirits elect to play, but always a tam¬ 
bourine. It seems to me that if I was 
che inmate of another world, an’ got 
back to this one for a few minutes, I 
could put in my time to better advan¬ 
tage than imitatin’ a Swiss bell ringer.” 

“How about ouija boards?” idly in¬ 
quired the Cub Reporter. 

“Well,” said Uncle Henry, “they’re 
endorsed by the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion, an’ all our judges use ’em.” 
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both plant and country will have to be differently organized if the 
ditch digger and the man at the bench are to be satisfied. Otherwise 
we may find some day that we have more education than we can 
swallow. The thing can be done, and it is time to look ahead and 
figure out how it is to be done. By doing the things that the chem¬ 
ists and the engineers and other scientists tell us we can do, such 
as stopping obvious wastes and using superpower, it is quite possible 
to shorten and lighten the mean jobs and the heavy jobs so that every¬ 
one will have the leisure and the will to enjoy the fruits of culture. 
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Who Is Holding Out for Child Slavery? 

IET these facts and get them straight: 

r 1. Over a million American children are doing hard labor, 
eight or ten hours a day, every day. 

2. To stop this, we’ve got to amend the Constitution. 

3. A poll of Congress shows that it is at least two to one 
in favor of the amendment. 

4. As we go to press, the amendment is still held up in 
the Judiciary Committee. 


Telegraph your congressman to go and get that bill out of com¬ 
mittee and on the floor of Congress. Then it can be passed in one 
day. Congress wants to free our child slaves, if the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee will let it! Send that telegram to-day. 


Not Much, but Enough for Now 

WHEN our senators first read the $100,000 Bok peace plan, their 
vv reaction (the right word) was that it wouldn’t amount to much. 
We recall that when the Mellon tax-reduction plan was first broached 
the elder statesmen said it wouldn’t amount to much. Senator Smoot 
said: “There will be no tax revision this session.” Senator Moses 
says of the Bok plan: “The mountain brought forth a mouse.” 

That’s twice lately that the Senate has reckoned without public 
opinion. Although this is written before the first returns in the 
national referendum, there seems little doubt that the people will 
vote overwhelmingly in favor of the Bok plan. 

The plan disappointed those who hoped for a thriller, for a bril¬ 
liant new scheme that would burst upon us like an inspiration, 
stirring our jaded imagination and rousing our squelched idealism. 
Instead, we got something as familiar as an old song, resounding 
with echoes of the debates of the past five years. 

It would take us into Europe, not far enough to do any harm 
at all, but so far that we may be able to do much good to ourselves 
and others. It is enough for the present. It should be supported 
and urged by every friend of peace and prosperity. 


We Can’t All Be Leaders, But— 

fYNE of the stock complaints against the public schools is that they 

don’t train for leadership.' Nobody can bring that charge against 
the correspondence schools. There may be endless discussion about 
the purpose of the education that is forced on our children, but there 
is no doubt about the purpose of adult education for which a man 
voluntarily gives up his own time and money. He takes correspond¬ 
ence courses so that some evening he can come home to his wife with: 
“I’ve got that promotion, Nell. Now we can move to Maple Street.” 

The virtuous young clerk who reads up on the principles of busi¬ 
ness administration in the evening, while the clerk at the next desk 
is out dancing, does it because he expects to become vice president 
and general manager the day his neighbor is let off. 

Now, this is excellent in its purpose and in its effect. But what 
would happen if it were generally successful? As Abe Martin says: 
“Who’s goin’ to make the sewer connections, and do the farmin’ and 
the newspaper work, and shovelin’ after we’re all educated?” If 
every mechanic in the plant takes the correspondence courses so as 
to fit himself to be superintendent, the fact remains that only one 
of them can be superintendent at a time. This is a long way off, 
perhaps. But every new student enrolled in the correspondence 
schools brings it nearer. Yes, we are going to need some training 
for followership. It will be a better plant when any man in it is fit 
to be superintendent (so far as education can make him fit), and 
a better country when every ditch digger and street cleaner knows 
something of history and economics and literature. But, obviously, 


You Bet It’s a Conspiracy 

REPRESENTATIVE GARNER of Texas, Democrat, says that the 
“propaganda” for the Mellon tax bill is the result of a “huge 
organized conspiracy.” He’s right. Wherever and whenever two 
or three voters get together and talk about their taxes, they conspire 
in favor of the Mellon plan. It’s in all the newspapers. All sorts 
of men, of experience in many walks of life, are taking a hand. 
Mr. Garner further says that the conspiracy is one of “predatory 
interests constituting special privilege.” Yes, these voters are preda¬ 
tory interests, and they want to eat up the tax eaters. Millions of 
plain ordinary Americans want to enjoy the very special privilege 
of paying lower taxes for 1924. 

We are sick and tired of sham talk about taxation, of fake 
schemes for taxing the rich at the cashier’s window inside while 
selling them their tax-exempt securities at the office door before they 
come in. These voters who are flooding Congress with letters con¬ 
spire for safer business, more employment, more favorable prices, 
lighter governmental burdens, and .more active prosperity. It is a 
conspiracy of good citizenship, and no con game of politics can beat it. 

Only the Loan Sharks Are Against This 

TF you want to start a poor man’s bank, you have to have a State 
1 law. Fifteen States now have such laws, and all over those States 
humble people are being kept out of the clutch of the loan shark 
and are moving upward by learning, through their credit unions, 
how to save money and how to lend or borrow sensibly and cheaply. 
In Massachusetts the credit unions showed an increase in assets 
during this past year of about $1,250,000. How about your State? 
Laws to make credit unions possible are now up for action in: 

Iowa Mississippi New Jersey Maryland 

In Colorado petitions are being circulated to put a credit-union 
bill on the ballot for vote of the people next November. 

Speaking of the failure of the Maryland Legislature to enact a 
pending credit-union bill in 1922, the Baltimore “Sun” said: 

Those who would have benefited from it are not powerful politi¬ 
cally, and the bill could not have strong support if that support 
be measured by practical standards. But it was based on a sound 
and practical theory, and in some form it should have passed. 

That hits the nail on the head. Credit-union laws move slowly 
because there is no selfish motive to urge them. No individual or 
organization gains directly or indirectly by a penny’s worth if a 
credit-union bill is enacted. But the bills in all the four States listed 
above will pass if the plain people who have been writing to Collier’s 
about poor men’s banks get to work on their legislators. Tell your 
legislator that here is a chance to vote for a bill that benefits nobody 
except the small income earners and hurts nobody except the usurer. 

Politics Is a Game of One Sort of Skill 

QUR national regard and admiration for a man who is successful 
v - / in big undertakings projects singular figures against the political 
horizon. Hoover and Ford are two cases in point. Neither is a 
politician. Neither knows much, if anything, about politics. Their 
public careers have been singularly parallel. Four years ago there 
was more unorganized popular sentiment for Hoover for president 
than for any other man in the country. His adherents were both 
Democrats and Republicans. They were in every State. They were 
seemingly a clear majority of all the voters. Hoover and his friends 
did not know how to organize this spontaneous public sentiment or 
make it politically effective. It was all dissipated when Hoover de¬ 
clared himself a Republican and later took office in the Harding 
Cabinet. He wiped himself out as a political figure and as a presi¬ 
dential possibility. Then Ford, even more ignorant of politics than 
Hoover, took the same turning in the road. Six months ago he was 
the popular choice for president. All the unorganized public senti¬ 
ment was for him. The politicians of both parties were concerned— 
until Ford declared for Coolidge. That one act destroyed hi.y jnique 
position. He ceased to be a factor. In politics, that is. y 

During the next ten years both Hoover and Ford should j be worth 
far more to their country outside the White House thar^'in it. 
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Europe Is on the Way Up 

FIGURES at the close of the year showed clearly that Europe is 
getting into a better economic position in spite of politicians. 
Our own imports from Europe in 1923 were more than 20 per cent 
greater than they were the year before. Increasing exports from 
a country mean increasing capacity to produce. That, in turn, must 
mean increasing power of consumption. The great need of Europe 
is to recover her old rate of production and consumption. The new 
trade figures show clearly that while her governments squabble, the 
people are slowly but steadily working back up the long hill down 
which the war hurled them. The economic repair crew is on the job. 

He Too Deserves a Place Among the Bills 

DAGES 145-150 in a December issue of the Congressional Record 
contain a fusillade of bills introduced in the Senate. You can find 
353 of them on those six pages. Ladle in anywhere, as, for instance: 

A bill (S. 605) for the relief of Obadiah Simpson. 

A bill (S. 606) for the relief of Orin Thornton. 

A bill (S. 607) to authorize the Secretary of War to release the Kan¬ 
sas City & Memphis Railroad & Bridge Co. from reconstructing 
its highway and approaches across its bridge at Memphis, Tenn. 

A bill (S. 608) for the relief of James E. Fitzgerald. 

A bill (S. 609) for the relief of Carl L. Moore. 

A bill (S. 610) for the relief of Robert L. Martin. 

A bill (S. 611) for the relief of Paul B. Belding. 

A bill (S. 612) for the relief of the Interstate Grocery Co. 

Doubtless estimable folks all, from Obadiah to the grocery com¬ 
pany. How about the bill for the relief of that much-harassed little 
man we see pictured so often—John B. Taxpayer? 

The Little Ounce of Prevention 

THE records at the University of Wisconsin show that 180 inmates 
1 of the Wapun Penitentiary are enrolled for study in the university 
extension course.' These prisoners, makers of many a front-page 
searehead, are studying all sorts of subjects, from music to engi¬ 
neering. One of these days we’ll make it compulsory for every con¬ 
vict to study and educate himself while he is serving his sentence. 
Then we’ll have more reformation and less vengeance. 

There Is So Much We Don’t Know Yet 

A FISH that carries 350 gleaming phosphorescent lights upon its 
^ body and shouts when it swims has been discovered in the Pacific 
Ocean. How little we know about the inhabitants of the seas that 
cover four-fifths of the earth’s surface! Science is exultant over 


the progress in archeological research; every day brings new tales 
of wonders revealed and mysteries of life unlocked in the bowels of 
remote corners of the earth. But the work of science just begins. 
After the earth the sea. The romance and adventure of daring men 
of old who rode the uncharted seas in quest of new lands will pale 
beside the romance of those who are yet to explore the ocean depths. 

Have You Studied Your Business This Way? 

13 J. MUNCHWEILER, salesmanship instructor in the Philadel- 
■ L) * phia Y. M. C. A., asked a retail store for a list of customers who 
had quit trading at that store. He wrote to 2,000 of these people 
and asked why they had changed. He found that 470 gave indiffer¬ 
ence of sales people as the cause; 180 blamed errors in service. The 
same number objected to forcing of substitutes, while 170 were dis¬ 
pleased because of tricky methods. Only 10 mentioned dissatisfac¬ 
tion with quality. You may have an idea why you lose business, 
but do you know ? Are you thinking of your “trade” as stupid and 
unreasonable when the real trouble may be your indifferent service ? 

A Famous Bandit’s Views on Education 

"DAISULI, the Morocco chieftain who excited T. R.’s wrath by kid- 
napping Perdicaris twenty years ago, told Rosita Forbes, an 
Englishwoman who interviewed him, of his early life as a student: 

I wanted to know everything that happened in the past, for in 
those days I believed that wisdom lay in books. The right was not 
with me then, for it is the study of one’s neighbor that brings wisdom. 

But it was after the books had been mastered that Raisuli was 
able to study his neighbor successfully. There’s a hint there for 
our own more domesticated college students. Learning exists to 
build personality—to get you right with other people. 

Men Do These Things 

TIFE is never niggardly with what stage folk call “good theatre.” 
^ When a corn-starch plant in Illinois blew up and caught fire, 
impromptu drama came into play. Frank Lichtweiss began singing. 
For an hour his robust tenor floated, in sentimental ballads and jazz 
songs, above the roar of flame and the screams of agony. Nearly 
twoscore perished. That more were not lost was attributed by wit¬ 
nesses to the steadying effect of the singer’s example. Forgetful of 
his own danger, his voice brave and true, he sang until the last man 
had escaped from the floor. Then, his clothes aflame, he jumped and 
saved himself. Few of us are blessed with even fair tenor voices, 
but to any one of us there may come, at some moment of crisis, the 
opportunity to play the man’s part in quiet, simple heroism. 
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A Tip for Beginners 

H ERE’S a tip out of experience 
for the beginner in any sport. 
First, seek instruction from 
or study one who has achieved in 
your sport. This will give you 
form, the foundation of all win¬ 
ning effort. Having acquired 
form, then make the particular 
adjustments peculiar to your own 
needs. The copy-cat system will 
take you safely to a certain point. 
Original thought is then needed 
if you would journey on to the 
pleasant regions beyond. 

* 

Even the stoutest spirit is liable to 
wilt temporarily under too severe pres¬ 
sure. When the American Walker Cup 
team invaded England last spring, Wal¬ 
ter Hagen was the British open cham¬ 
pion and the English press was dolefully 
predicting American triumphs in their 
1923 open and amateur champion¬ 
ships. Then Francis Ouimet won the St. 
George’s Vase, a trophy never carried 
off before by a foreigner. 

“I’m waiting for just one more thing,” 
a prominent British sportsman _ re¬ 
marked bitterly after that American 
triumph, “and that is for an American 
cricket team to come over here and win 
our championship. When that happens 
I’ll go to the States and take out my 
first citizenship papers." Enough is not 
only enough at times, but often too much. 

Under the strictest interpreta¬ 
tion of the Olympic rules, our 
women’s national tennis champion¬ 
ship has been held by Norway 
for seven years. We cannot legiti¬ 
mately claim “Jock” Hutchison’s 
victory in the British open of 1921 
as American. Sarazen, although 
of pure Italian descent, is a typi¬ 
cal American because of birth and 
training, and his game is entirely 
the product of American golf. 

J* 

What quality of character does the 
leader of men demand in those who fol¬ 
low? John McGraw gave sport’s an¬ 
swer to the query in a recent talk with 
Bozeman Bulger concerning Fred Lind- 
strom, an eighteen-year-old recruit from 
the Toledo Club of the American Asso¬ 
ciation. McGraw said: 

“The thing that struck me about this 
boy Lindstrom was the way he gradu¬ 
ally improved. The averages in May 
showed him hitting about .250. I looked 
again in June and he was up to .270. 
The next month he had climbed to .285. 
At the close of the season he was up 
around .306. That shows how he has 
studied his business and is improving. 
He is certainly not a morning glory. 
These players that gradually get better 
and better are the ones I want. The 
flashes in the pan are sometimes more 
trouble than they are worth." 

Foolish Pride After Forty 

Although in spirit a man is always 
“as old as he feels,” his physical age is 
computed by the amount of lime in his 
bones, and for that reason squash and 
handball and tennis against youthful 
competition is not for the average man 
who has passed forty. I recently warned 
a friend in the forties against squash. 
“You’ve got lime in your bones that 
wasn’t there when you were a young¬ 
ster,” I said, “but your muscles are as 
strong as ever. Some day you’ll make 
a quick turn on the court; then your 
muscles will hold, but the bone will 
snap. The bones of a youngster are com¬ 
parable to a stick of green wood. They 
will bend and, if the abnormal strain 



The start of a trial sprint of the American Skating Team now 
competing in the Olympic championship at Chamonix, France 


breaks them, will heal quickly. The 
lime in your bones makes them brittle.” 

It was only a few weeks later that 
my friend did make a quick left turn 
trying for a difficult “get” and the bone 
broke below the knee. It is foolish 
and dangerous pride that keeps a man 
going beyond his normal speed and 
strength because he “doesn’t want to 
let the youngsters show him up.” 

“Connie Mack Takes Rubber Band Off 
Bank Roll," a newspaper headline in¬ 
forms us. The report that a moth flew 
out when the band was removed is prob¬ 
ably just another one of those rumors. 

J* 


“Just how much 
Training for and what sort of 
tho Test training do I need 

ine lest for the test I have 

to face?” is a constant query of the 
amateur sportsman. If the question is 
so important, why not ask the experts? 

Georges Carpentier, a boxer who is 
always in perfect condition, says: 
“There is far too great a tendency 
among most boxers to believe that the 
more work they do the better their 
chances of victory will be.” 


Beals C. Wright, one of the keen¬ 
est students of tennis, was once asked 
his opinion of the best training system 
for a major tennis tournament. “The 
serious player should get a sufficient 
amount of competition carefully mixed 
with relaxation,” he said. “Relaxation 
is particularly important, for without 
such rest the player will find himself 
with nerves on edge and his condition 
stale when the big test arrives.” 

F. M. Green of Detroit took up golf 
last summer at the age of sixty-two. 
Playing on Detroit’s public links, he 
scored a hole in one on November 25 at 
the sixth hole and repeated that per¬ 
formance at the first hole on December 
26. Mr. Green probably wonders why 
there is so much talk about the difficul¬ 
ties of playing golf. His bewilderment 
may be comparable to that of the rustic 
on. his first visit to the race track. By 
blind luck he bet on four straight win¬ 
ners and won several hundred dollars. 
The rustic had always worked hard for 
a living, but suddenly the vision of a 
life of ease appeared. “How long,” 
he inquired of a friend, in delighted 
amazement, “has this been going on?” 



Golf on snowshoes and skis at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


And He’s Sawing Wood 

“Babe” Ruth is again chopping 
wood and living a healthful and 
simple outdoor life generally in 
preparation for the next baseball 
season. In 1921 Ruth battered 
his way to the heights and then, 
momentarily dizzied by the heady 
Wine of success, he crashed to 
earth again. Hitting fifty-nine 
home runs in 1921 will always 
stand as a brilliant record for 
Ruth in the history books of the 
game, but the character he showed 
in coming back after 1922 is a 
greater human tribute. Fighting 
one’s way to a throne is a difficult 
job at all times, but battling your 
way back to a ruler’s seat you 
once knew is an even harder test. 

The announcement that Billy John¬ 
ston will be unable to accompany the 
Olympic tennis team to Paris makes it 
more imperative than ever that Tilden’s 
disagreement with the tennis powers 
that be should be amicably settled. 
With Tilden and Johnston both mit, the 
American team would be like an army 
going to war deprived of the offensive 
and defensive power of the barrage 
from its biggest guns. 

n 1 r In 1886 “Chris” 

Gopher Football Graham was one 

Then and Now °* a group °f Uni¬ 
versity of Minne¬ 
sota students who decided to experi¬ 
ment with a new game called football, 
a sport that was creating considerable 
excitement in Eastern universities. 
Two games were played and exactly 
two were lost. The team boasted only 
two substitutes. Thirty-seven years 
after the formation of this first Min¬ 
nesota team Dr. Christopher Graham 
sat in the grand stand and watched his 
son, Malcolm Graham, give due notice 
that he was liable to develop into one 
of Minnesota’s great quarterbacks. The 
rumor that the 1923 Gophers were bet¬ 
ter coached and carried more than two 
substitutes is correct. 

J* 

One man’s form may be another 
man’s poison. A fter consulting a form 
dietitian, decide by personal experiment 
if you can digest all or only part of 
the advice. 

Ten Eyck on Rowing 

Is the four-mile race too stiff a test 
for the collegiate oarsman? The ques¬ 
tion is up for discussion again with the 
rowing season in the offing and I should 
like to offer the opinion of Ten Eyck 
of Syracuse, an authority on the sport 
and one of the most colorful of the 
coaches. Ten Eyck says: 

“One day a couple of English oars¬ 
men started out for a little row on the 
Thames. One of them said to the other: 
‘Dear old chap, I’ll row you from Putney 
to the ship at Mayferes.’ Other old- 
time oarsmen followed their example 
and it became a favorite pull. When 
Oxford and Cambridge took up rowing 
they followed the old men and rowed 
from Putney to Mayferes. You know 
how hard it is to change an English¬ 
man once he gets into a rut. It so hap¬ 
pened that the distance from Putney to 
Mayferes was four miles and three 
hundred yards. I believe that it is 
unnecessary to row four miles, but it 
does not hurt a man to row four miles 
any more than it does to row a mile 
and a half. If he is in condition to 
row, he will not feel the difference.” 
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Cutting Costs on Collier’s House 


By Harold Cary 


T TSING the revolutionary 
^ methods of Ernest Flagg, 
Mr. Cary expects to make a 
saving of one-third on the old 
ways of building. The walls 
are up now. The loan expert 
has been up to see about the 
mortgage and says it looks 
like a $22,000 house. Flagg 
says it ought to cost only 
$10,000. You can follow Mr. 
Cary’s progress, and the record 
of methods, costs and savings, 
in his diary, which Collier’s 
will print every few weeks. 


I N building Collier’s house by the 
Flagg methods and design we hope 
to save one-third of the cost of 
building by old-fashioned methods. 
In this plan there is no cellar and there 
is no attic. The furnace is assigned a 
room aboveground. All the space under 
the roof is used for rooms which are 
kept cool in summer by sets of venti¬ 
lators called ridge dormers. The 
masonry walls which I am building of 
neld stone are put up by day labor, 
using movable concrete forms—only the 
faces of the walls are carefully set, and 
even that is done by day labor. 

On the last date of my diary as pub¬ 
lished we were struggling almost hope¬ 
lessly to erect the first forms. 

October 9, 1923 —How my amateur 
superintendent and I hated to face the 
job this morning! There seemed every 
prospect of working all winter trying to 
set forms, with a pay roll of thirty-five 
dollars a day eating us up. So it was 
to my complete and utter astonishment 
that to-day the concrete mixer was 
pounding away and the concrete gang 
was running in to the wall within two 
hours, or at nine-thirty this morning. 
All our troubles faded out when we at¬ 
tacked the forms. Almost before we 
knew it we had two corners set, the 
planks tied in and the tension wires 
taut over at least thirty feet of founda¬ 
tion. Two men wheeled concrete, two 
men went to laying stone up, one 
man charged the mixer; Bones, the 
super, worked ahead with the man 
on the forms. 

Making Walls the New Way 

I T went almost impossibly well, al¬ 
though, of course, it will be a long 
time before we know anything at all 
about our costs. We have sunk $526 in 
Flagg-type forms. If we use them suc¬ 
cessfully, as it seems now we can, we can 
build our walls on his system for about 
the same price we might have to pay a 
contractor, perhaps a little less, and 
have the forms left to build other houses 
with. 

One set of forms ought to last through 
ten or twelve houses. A contractor 
operating on these methods would 
charge about $275 for the use of the 
forms and therefore we will put that 
item in the costs at that figure, charg¬ 
ing off the rest to profit and loss on ex¬ 
perimental work. Neither Flagg nor I 



not. They braced the forms and pushed 
them back into position until they were 
plumb, as they must be. The next day 
they took off the planks with fear and 
trembling and found it all just as per¬ 
fect as it is now. 

Thank Heaven, I was in Washington 
and didn’t have to pass through that ten 
minutes! But we have learned a lesson 
at mighty little cost. 

November SO -—When I showed the 
photographs to the editor of Collier’s 
to-day he asked me to write my articles 
right on the trail of the building so that 
our costs and troubles would get into 
type as soon as possible and become un¬ 
changeable because published. It takes 
so long to print and distribute a national 
publication that the date of issue will 
always be behind the diary by several 
weeks, anyway. The point is that we 
are going ahead to build by methods 
never before used by anyone except 
the originator, Ernest Flagg. We are 


The building stones are set face out to the plank 
forms, and then concrete is poured behind them 


would advise any individual to buy 
forms for one house alone. 

October lti —The slope of our land is 
such that in spite of dropping both the 
garage and the furnace-room wings at 
the ends two feet lower than the rest of 
the house we must build nearly 20 per 
cent more wall than we would have to 
erect on this plan if the ground were 
level. That shoots up costs too. 

October 20 —We reached waterproof¬ 
ing level on a lot of our wall to-day, and 
finished it off smooth for the course of 
hot tar. A course is a layer, put in 
here to cut off the moisture which a 
masonry wall will suck up out of the 
ground like a blotter. We have been 
having a row with our mason. As a 
precautionary measure we have had 
him on the job, although two other 
men, day laborers, also lay wall. At 
first we had an awful time with him 
because he wanted to lay the wall 
the old way and tie it in with mor¬ 
tar while we want to set stones in and 
throw concrete behind them to make 
the labor saving which the forms prom¬ 
ise. I went in to-day and laid, myself, 
and importuned him: “Don’t tie in your 
stone. This is like concrete work with 
a veneer of stone. Don’t key. Just 
make close joints. Cover over the stones 
with concrete and let the concrete do 
the tying.” 

He is sixty years old and learned his 
trade in Europe. Three times I stopped 
him, even though I don’t know enough 
about masonry to be sure he was tying 
his stone, and yelled: “Anesi! Don’t 
tie!” At last a light dawned on him. 
“I see!” he cried. Then he turned to 
the mixer operator and yelled: “Con¬ 
crete, Joe; concrete!” and began laying 
in the stone like mad while the wheel¬ 
barrow men came on the run. 

So now we can say we have learned 
to set forms and to lay up a Flagg wall. 

November 3 —I came back to-day 


from a week’s trip. Bon'es 
has a grasp of the job. 
yet I left in fear and 
trembling, knowing they 
were going to put up the 
first gable, use the first 
scaffolding, build the first 
chimney, and do other 
things we had yet to try. 
And when I got back, there 
was the gable and all. The 
pointing or filling in with 
mortar on the outside, 
which is done after the 
planks of the form are re¬ 
moved, was finished. Win¬ 
dow frames which I have 
had made from blue prints 
were in on a large part of 
the house, and for the first 
time we could see really 
what we had done. The 
stuff is plain beautiful. The 
masonry is .exquisite, supe- 


The forms have been taken away from 
this wall, and mortar is being filled in 
between the faces of the stones. Later 
the wall will be cleaned with acid 


or, I think, to any field-stone work by making mistakes, being slow, running 


ordinary methods I ever saw. How 
proud I should be—though the glory 
maybe belongs exclusively to Flagg—to 
be able to show the real thing to the 
readers of my articles. Most of them 
will have to be content with photographs. 

$975.50 for Labor So Far 

I STOOD there raving to myself, when 
I should have been congratulating 
poor Bones, not on his speed, which 
is, I feel sure, not what it ought to 
be, but on the finished job as it was 
finished. And then he admitted that 
when they were putting up the gable, 
the whole structure started to bulge and 
go down because they had gone ten feet 
straight up with the stuff. For ten min¬ 
utes they thought it would all fall 


up costs, but we are going to admit it, 
and admit it before there is any chance 
to dope up the facts and make them 
look pretty. 

So I now admit that I have spent 
$975.60 on labor. We have still to put 
in the concrete floors and waterproof 
them, build a pier chimney and fire¬ 
place and put up the garage gables, one 
with an arch. I’m scared to death we 
will be stopped by the weather. The 
carpenters are coming to start roofing 
and the house must be closed in before 
we get much snow. 

November 21 —It froze last night and 
two or three stones dropped out of the 
wall when we took form planks off. I 
called up one of Flagg’s men and asked 
him what in the name of the dear sum¬ 
mer time we could do now. “Put the 
down. They all began yelling and stones back and point them in again,” 
whooping for shores, rock footers to he answered and laughed, 
block the shores, cross braces and what “That’s been (Continued on jxige 30) 
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pile-driver fists, backed by two hundred 
pounds of brawn, caught the man at 
the side of the neck and knocked him 
senseless. 

The others closed in. Brady’s sur¬ 
prised head was hit by many blows. He 
felt the glancing impact of a black¬ 
jack. 

“Get that cop!” hissed some one. 

A clawing, flailing, grunting mass of 
men caught his body and tried to bring 
him down. His right hand was grasped 
by clutching fingers. He tore it away 
savagely and used it as a club. He 
smashed it into a moving face and 
caused a whimper of pain. 

“Get that cop!” moaned somebody. 
Brady swung again. He landed full 
upon a soft body which grunted and 
wheezed. Other arms clutched him. A 
hand got under the rear of his collar 
and twisted it. His wind was choked 
off. With all his desperate strength he 
spun the squirming mass completely 
around. He grabbed the hand at his 
collar. He tore it away savagely. 
There was a scream of pain. John 
Brady had been too violent—he had 
dislocated the man’s arm! 

“Get that cop!” yelled somebody, in 
alarm. 

A FIST struck Brady’s nose. A blow 
. made his ears ring. The men were 
too close for blackjacks, so they 
used fists. One of them clipped him 
on the chin, making him groggy. He 
lashed out with all the savagery of his 
powerful left arm. He caught some 
one full on the face, but the panting, 
writhing, grunting, cursing battlers 
rained blows upon him. He tripped 
and went to his knees. The mass 
pounced on him exultantly. By sheer 
strength he arose again. Sobbing, 
gulping for air, he crashed through the 
ring of attackers. For an instant he 
was clear. 

In that embattled moment he forgot 
he was an Irishman and remembered 
he was a policeman. He swung his club 
forth with all the strength of his mighty 
arm. Then the club hit some one. Vastly 
encouraged, Brady swung again. This 
time he didn’t land. 

He was weakening. He knew it. He 
was staggering into the vacant lot, reel¬ 
ing from a hundred savage blows. His 
natty new uniform was torn and full of 
sticky moisture from his nose and 
mouth. But he knew the others were 
hurt even worse. They were not so 
frantic to attack him now. They stood 
away, breathing hard. For the first 
time he got a comprehensive view of the 
scene. Three men were lying on the 
ground and three more were facing 
the policeman. Apparently they were 
wondering what to do next. 

“Get that cop!” sobbed one of the 
trio stubbornly. 

Patrolman Brady was justified in 
drawing his pistol then, but he had for¬ 
gotten all about pistols. He glanced be¬ 
hind him for an instant. The dim 
lights from a distant street lamp 
showed a board fence at his rear, with 
one dark exit in its middle, where sev¬ 
eral boards were missing. He decided to 
battle it out with his back to the fence. 

The trio began to circle toward him. 
He started a strategic retreat. He 
reached the fence. He halted, getting 
a better grip on his club. Then he 
stood like a lion at bay while his 
enemies dodged, feinted, and circled, 
looking for an opening. 

Something whistled past his ear. It 
came from behind. It was a brickbat. 
It bounced out of the lot and rattled 
to the pavement. Patrolman Brady ob¬ 
served its course and felt treachery 
behind him. 

With a wild yell he threw himself at 
the dancing trio, crashed his club into 
some one’s neck, rushed past the re¬ 
maining two, and dodged through the 
hole in the fence. 

Another brickbat missed him by an 
inch. He felt its wind. He noted the 
thrower, a dark, crouching figure run¬ 
ning along behind the fence and to¬ 
ward the street. Patrolman Brady, 
boiling with rage, raced after him. He 
caught up with the man. The latter 
halted, ducked, and tried to dodge to 
the left. Patrolman Brady swung his 
club desperately, like a baseball bat, in 
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His Majesty the Cop 

Continued from page 11 



"Rats bite!” snapped 
Sergeant Hill. "Can’t 
ye learn to lay low till ye 
catch them in a trap?” 


Kelly ran to the call box and sum¬ 
moned the patrol wagon. He returned 
while Brady and the third policeman 
were estimating the casualties. Two 
were badly damaged. The other three, 
including Sammy Wessler, were com¬ 
ing to defiant consciousness. 

Kelly, curious, threw his flashlight 
upon Patrolman Brady. Kelly studied 
Brady carefully. Then he shut off the 
light. “It was a foine, even fight!” he 
observed, not without awe. “Both sides 
done grand!” 

But Patrolman Brady was able to 
appear in police court next morning. 
His uniform was patched, his right 
eye was screened by a cloth flap, his 
lips were swollen, and two teeth were 
missing, but the general, ensemble was 
still erect, resolute and proud. 

The judge, a rotund, spectacled, 
black-haired person, gave Sammy 
Wessler and his battered friends an 
occasional glance from knowing 
eyes, while Patrolman Brady told 
his straightforward story. 

Then Sammy told his side of it: 
“I was walkin’ along when this cop 
comes up to me and he' sez: ‘I’ve 
been layin’ for you and now I 
gotcha!’ So he hauls off and soaks 
me, see? My frien’s is around the 
corner and they hears me yellin’, so 
they comes in and 
tries to get me out 
from under; but the 
cop, he pulls out his 
club and wallops 
everybody!” 


a wide arc—whoosh, crack! The victim 
collapsed without a sound. 

“And now the rest 'of ye!” gasped 
Patrolman Brady. 

The two other men, at the hole in 
the fence, hesitated. Patrolman Brady 
remembered his pistol. He drew it. He 
also brought forth a police whistle, 
which reminded him that the whistle 
was supposed to be used to summon 
help in case of need. He blew it fran¬ 
tically. He repeated until answering 
whistles began to sound from certain 
blocks beyond the tall buildings back 
of the lot. 

Brady’s two enemies at the fence 
started away. 

“Oh, no!” yelped Brady, holding his 
unaccustomed pistol warily. “Stay 
still. Ye’ll find it’ll be healthier!” 


The pair refused to heed. They be¬ 
gan to race away, running in zigzag 
courses. Patrolman Brady’s pistol 
spat flame. It made a prodigious bang. 
When his eyes quit blinking, the two 
men were completely absent. 

Brady let them go. He stumbled 
over to the prostrate figure of the man 
he had struck last. He lifted the man 
and staggered to the gap in the fence, 
where he heard the welcome sound of 
approaching feet. Two men came run¬ 
ning from opposite directions. The 
dim light of the corner lamp flashed 
on their brass buttons. Brady let his 
man down. 

“Call the wagon!” he bawled. “I’ve 
got five of them!” 

“Foive?” bawled a surprised police¬ 
man, one Kelly, coming ’cross lots. “Do 
ye fight by platoons? What happened?” 

“They wanted to get a cop,” retorted 
Brady, speaking through swollen lips. 
“They got him. Gimme your flashlight, 
Kelly!’ r He grasped the thing from 
Kelly’s hand and illumined the face of 
the man who had prowled behind the 
fence. “So-ho! The brains of the plot, 
lurkin’ in the background! Mister 
Sammy Wessler! A fine, large night!” 


Patrolman Brady, wide-eyed with in¬ 
dignation, began to sit up in his bench 
behind the court rail. 

“He got it in for me,” whined Sammy 
Wessler. “It’s pers’nal, see? Ever 
since I got his girl, Kitty Quinn, away 
from him and started takin’ her out, 
he’s been layin’ for me!” 

Patrolman Brady jumped up pas¬ 
sionately. 

“That’s a lie!” he roared. 


T HE startled judge slammed on the 
desk with his gavel. “Sit down!” he 
thundered. “What do you mean, com¬ 
ing in like this? I’m surprised at you 
—a policeman showing such ignorance 
of court procedure, such contempt of 
the rules of behavior. You ought to 
get a lesson. Haven’t you been here 
often enough to learn better? I’m sur¬ 
prised at you. You sit down and keep 
still!” 

Patrolman Brady, white-faced and 
trembling with wrath and humiliation, 
subsided. He heard a titter behind 
him from the crowded courtroom. He 
saw reporters glancing at him. He 
noted the bailiff and the clerk winking 
at each other. Last but not least, he 


observed the look of malicious triumph 
on the thin face of Sammy Wessler. 

“A put-up job!” groaned Patrolman 
Brady. 

“He kep’ pickin’ on me!” explained 
Sammy Wessler to the judge. “It’s a 
pers’nal grudge. I had to rap him once 
at Police Headquarters. Ask the ser¬ 
geant. He knows. This fella’s got it 
in for me!” 

Patrolman Brady controlled his 
screaming red rage and gripped the 
edge of his seat. Helplessly he heard 
further testimony from Sammy and 
his friends, interspersed with shrewd 
questions and comments from the mag¬ 
istrate. 

Sammy’s friends all told the same 
glib story. The cop hated Sammy 
because of a girl. They saw the cop 
try to beat Sammy. They tried to 
rescue their friend. The cop was too 
powerful. 

“A put-up job!” groaned Patrolman 
Brady. “All of it.” 

“We’ll look into this further!” de¬ 
cided the judge, frowning at the 
clock. “There’s something wrong here. 
It’s either a lot of perjurers or a 
policeman who shouldn’t be on the 

The judge turned his glinting spec¬ 
tacles toward Patrolman Brady and 
gave him a basilisk stare. “We’ll see 
about this business. We’ll continue the 
case until to-morrow morning for fur¬ 
ther evidence.” 

P ATROLMAN BRADY, despondent, 
disillusioned and disgusted, went 
home and rested, reporting in the 
evening for duty as usual. He was 
met by Patrolman Kelly when he poked 
his head into the locker room at head¬ 
quarters. 

“Have ye seen the evenin’ paper?” 
demanded Kelly. 

“What paper?” inquired the sur¬ 
prised Brady. 

Kelly shoved a sheet into his hand, 
marking a certain place with his 
thumb. Brady focused his horrified 
eyes on the headline: 

Clever Cop, in Love, 

Puts Rival in Cooler 
Romeo in Uniform, Guided by 
Cupid, Slugs Opponent for a Goal 
in Joust for Heart of Fair Maid 
Police Judge Says He’s Against 
Idea—Magistrate Rosenbaum As¬ 
serts that Sheiks are All Right in 
Movies, but not on the Police Force 
Patrolman Brady’s startled eyes read 
the headline again and again. His 
gaze never reached the smaller type. 
The heading was enough. 

“What’s a sheik?” he asked, in a 
voice strangely unreal. 

“A sheik,” translated Kelly, “is a 
gintleman who collects ladies.” 

Patrolman Brady crushed the paper 
and hurled it against the wall. His 
face went red, his eyes blazed, and his 
big hands clenched. 

“It’s a lie!” he yelled. “A lie—a lie! 
Who wrote that? I’ll catch that 
damned reporter and cram his lie 
down his throat! The liar! The liar! 
I’ll wring his neck—” 

“You let them reporters alone!” 
bawled the familiar dominant voice of 
Sergeant Hill from the doorway. 
“Haven’t ye trouble enough? Would 
ye fight with the newspapers, now, 
after all the rest of it? Come here, 
you—come into the office! I’m goin’ 
to have a little business wit’ ye!” 

Patrolman Brady, who had turned at 
the sound of the voice, numbly realized 
he was in for a snappy session. Meek¬ 
ly he followed his superior officer, who 
led him into the railed headquarters 
office and then softly closed the door 
leading from the locker room. The 
drafty front office, with its shadows, 
its tall desk and its dim but im¬ 
pressive lights, gave Patrolman Brady 
a deeper feeling of his approaching 
ordeal. 

“And so now you’d fight the press!” 
growled Sergeant Hill, switching on an 
extra light. 

“They lied!” insisted Patrolman 
Brady stubbornly. 

“Did they, now? Was it not charged 
in open court, me buck? Was it not 
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in the testimony? Didn’t the judge 
speak about sheiks, while talkin’ to the 
newspaper men? I heard him.” Ser¬ 
geant Hill’s voice arose explosively. 
“And you’d butt your head against the 
press! You’d fight them that thinks 
no more of a policeman than a steam 
roller thinks about fleas! Have ye no 
sense at all?” 

Sergeant Hill placed his arms 
akimbo. With grim disapproval, he 
eyed Brady's powerful figure. » 

“I’ll give ye a battle worth your 
while!” decided Sergeant Hill ominous¬ 
ly. I'll have ye visit the captain! 
Wait here.” 

Sergeant Hill turned on his heel 
and marched up a carpeted stairway 
to the sanctum of the lord of the 
station. The captain, a large, broad, 
slow-moving police officer of the old 
school, with moody eyes and a big black 
mustache, heard Sergeant Hill’s report 
without moving a muscle or speaking 
a word. The sergeant first recited the 
worst about Patrolman Brady, grad¬ 
ually veering to better things. 

“He’s a grand fighter, sir,” admitted 
the sergeant pleadingly. “The way he 
handled that gang—seven of them, 
mind ye—made us all open our eyes. 
There’s not a better man with his fists 
on the force. And I believe his story 
about the trouble too. He’s no liar. He 
only needs some one to take the consait 
out of him. Talk to him, sir. Lay him 
on the floor and roll all over him. It’s 
you that can do it, sir. For the good 


of the service—to save the boy’s future 
—give it to him strong!" 

“I’ll talk to him!” grunted the cap¬ 
tain. “Send him up!” 

Patrolman Brady shortly went up¬ 
stairs. After some time he went down 
again. He seemed absent-minded and 
somewhat dazed. He started out on 
his beat, a humbled and saddened man. 

Minor offenses met his eye as he 
strolled thoughtfully around the streets, 
but he looked the other way and let 
the petty squabbles settle themselves. 
He tried to be courteous and obliging 
when citizens addressed him. He 
noticed an automobile cutting a corner 
slightly, but the error brought not even 
a mild rebuke. 

In spite of his mental suffering, cer¬ 
tain fundamental ideas were starting 
to trickle into his understanding. The 
things that had bothered him before 
were mild now in comparison with the 
thundering rage of his captain, and 
from this perspective he observed his 
own previous actions in a different 
light. His brain began working. After 
all, he began to realize, a cop should 
watch for real crimes or misdemeanors, 
and not little irritations. He dimly be¬ 
gan to sense that his business was to 
keep the peace; and peace comes from 
good will and good fellowship, and not 
from arrogance. 

He turned into Thirtieth Street au¬ 
tomatically. For an instant he hesi¬ 
tated. He didn’t want to pass a cer¬ 
tain house where he might be forced 


to face the scornful eyes of Kitty 
Quinn. In a flash his embarrassed 
mind recalled certain horrible words 
in the newspaper headline: “Romeo.” 
“Sheik.” “Clever cop, in love!” 

In imagination he could see Kitty 
Quinn’s proud lips curl. 

But this was his beat. He had to 
go up Thirtieth Street. Resolutely he 
strode ahead, looking neither to right 
nor left, hoping that his arrival would 
not be noticed. He approached the 
Quinn domicile. His feet wished to 
swing away and avoid this spot, though 
his self-respect would not let him. He 
kept going, lowering his one-eyed 
glance to the sidewalk lest he see what 
he did not wish to see. 

S UDDENLY he was forced to halt. 
Straight in front of the crestfallen 
cop stood a dainty feminine person, 
real enough, but seemingly enveloped 
in a dim haze because of the reluctance 
of Brady’s one good eye to look away 
from the flagstone. She talked straight 
at him. 

“It’s a shame!” 

He stood on one foot and then on 
the other. He doffed his helmet, tak¬ 
ing time to return it. He felt awk¬ 
ward. He couldn’t ignore her, and yet 
he didn’t have anything to say in reply. 

“I read the papers!” she announced, 
with some heat. “It’s shameful!” 

Patrolman Brady gulped down some¬ 
thing in his throat. “Yes,” he agreed, 
in a husky and resentful voice. “It is!” 
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“I know. My brother told me the 
whole story. He saw it all. He’ll 
testify if need be. The way that dirty 
Wessler lied about ye in court! The 
mongrel! You read his character right, 
John! I take shame for doubtin’ your 
judgment!” 

“What? Kitty!” 

As if the gates of heaven had opened 
before his unbelieving eyes, Patrolman 
Brady looked up, enthralled. Then the 
sudden mad reaction from gloom to 
joy made him act with amazing aban¬ 
don. He leaped forward and grabbed 
her. In an instant his arm was about 
the unapproachable waist of Kitty 
Quinn and his heart was beating wild¬ 
ly. “Wait!” she gasped. “The street 
is watching!” 

“Damn the street!” he yelled, exult- 
ingly. “Kitty—Kitty, me darlin’—and 
you’ll be mine? Mine?” 

“Not so loud!” she pleaded, in a 
small, alarmed voice. 

“Ah, how can I help shoutin’, with 
the prize of all the world in me arms? 
Are ye not mine? Do I not know it 
now?” 

There was a pause, but she did not 
draw away. 

“I think so,” she agreed, almost in a 
whisper. Then she looked up at him. 
“Oh, John—you’re so masterful!" 

The cop, despite his bliss, suddenly 
remembered the ferocious words of his 
captain on this very subject. 

“Yes,” he admitted cautiously. “I 
am, but not too much!” 


Siege 


“Educating her? After she refused 
to go to the school I selected?” 

Here was proof, Fredericka reflected, 
that Ennion had welshed on telling his 
greataunt of their plans for Dorothea. 
How could a man be so pusillanimous, 
so cowed! “Hasn’t he said anything to 
you about it?” she heard herself asking. 
"No. He wouldn’t dare.” 

“Evidently not. I told you that what 
you demanded was submission. You get 
full measure from some of the family!” 

“Never mind me. Your husband’s 
unfaithfulness—” 

Fredericks’s short laugh clipped the 
sentence. 

“Oh, unfaithfulness! I shouldn’t 
worry over that if I were you.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” retorted Augusta 
Ruyland in a fury. “You’re too cold¬ 
blooded to care.” 

The young wife took time to think 
that over. Presently she said in a 
musing tone: “No; I’d care. I’d care 
a lot I’d be awfully sorry for Ennion.” 

The Grandante gave a gasp. “You 
talk like a zany.” 

“I’m trying to be specially sane about 
this. If Ennion were unfaithful to me 
in your sense, it would be because he’d 
stopped loving me. And it hurts to 
stop loving a person. I know. Not 
that I believe there’s anything in your 
suspicions.” 

“I know there is,” insisted the old 
lady, characteristically translating a 
suspicion into certainty. “Leave him 
to me, though. I’ll bring him back to 
you on his knees.” 

“Do you think I’d want him that 
way?” flashed the girl. She added more 
coolly: “What reason have you for sup¬ 
posing that I want him back at all?” 

“Ah!" cried the other triumphantly. 
“You’re saying that because you are 
hurt” 

“Beyond forgiveness, I think.” The 
words sounded a still deliberation. 

ALARMED, the old lady changed her 
-cl tactics. “You mustn’t say that,” 
she protested. “If we can get this 
Sclover creature out of the way—” 
“Can’t I make you understand that 
it’s no question of her,” broke in the 
other wearily. “His unfaithfulness is 
so much worse—” 

“Worse? What can you mean by 
that? I’m an old woman, and an old- 
fashioned woman I daresay, but I 
should like to know what can be worse 
than a betrayal of the marriage vow.” 
Fire flashed into the young, thought- 


burdened face. “Don’t you see that 
when he let me walk out of Norval’s 
funeral alone, under your attack, that 
was more of a betrayal than the kind 
you mean could possibly be?” 

Groping and mazed, the Grandante 
chattered out something about “modern 
immoral ideas.” 

“Isn’t treachery immoral? Perhaps 
it isn’t, though. Perhaps it’s only a 
symptom of a disease, and the disease 
is cowardice.” 

“Are you talking to yourself or me?” 

“I beg your pardon.” The girl’s ac¬ 
cents changed to those of politeness, 
which was also indifference. “I was 
talking to myself. I’ll try to explain. 
If Ennion went with another woman, 
I could understand that it might be a 
sudden temptation beyond his control 
[the Grandante snorted her indignant 
protest], and I can see how I could for¬ 
give him, though it wouldn’t be easy.” 
Her voice lowered and grew tense in 
her throat. “But when he deliberately 
chose to sit still and hear you accuse 
me of causing the death of the man you 
killed yourself—” 

“I?" The old lady rose, quivering in 
every muscle. “I killed Norval Ruy- 


“As surely as if you’d run a knife 
into his heart,” went on the relentless 
voice. “As surely as you blight every¬ 
thing you touch; as you’ve blighted our 
marriage, Ennion’s and mine.” 

The hard old chin sank. “How can 
you say that?” she protested in an 
appalled mutter. 

“Isn’t it true? Haven’t you done the 
same with Josephus? Wouldn’t you 
have done it with Elberta if she hadn’t 
had the courage to break away from 
you and marry the man she loved?” 

The old lady, looking pitifully older, 
sat down again. “Is Elberta married?" 

“Last week. I had a letter from 
them. There’s one life you haven’t 
managed to spoil.” 

In spite of herself, Fredericka ad¬ 
mired the self-forgetfulness with which 
the other ignored the attack made upon 
her, and reverted to Ennion’s happi¬ 
ness. “Is your marriage ruined?” she 
asked wistfully. “Haven’t you any feel¬ 
ing left for Ennion?” 

Fredericka hesitated. “There’s al¬ 
ways something left," she said slowly, 
“toward a man that you’ve lived with, 
even if it’s only hate.” 

“You don’t hate Ennion,” pleaded the 
loyal advocate. 

“No; I don’t hate him.” 


“Isn’t there a chance, then?” 

“How can I tell?” cried the girl. “If 
he were different— But if he were 
different he wouldn’t be Eflnion.” 

Augusta Ruyland put forth a mighty 
effort. “Your mother suggested some¬ 
thing. Your mother is a very wise 
woman, Fredericka. Wise and kind.” 
Suddenly Fredericka felt her eyes smart. 
To hear the despotic and self-sufficient 
head of the Ruylands imply the need 
of kindness toward herself had in it 
something of the pathetic, some fore¬ 
taste of surrender. “If I didn’t”—she 
gulped and went on—“interfere; if I 
kept away from you both—” She 
stopped with leveled eyes of hope. 

“Oh, Mrs. Ruyland!” Fredericka’s 
smile was rueful. “You couldn’t keep 
your hands off. It isn’t in you.” 

“But if I did, isn’t there any chance? 
Be fair to Ennion.” 

The young wife stifled an unrecog¬ 
nized protest that rose and stirred in 
the depths of her heart. “There’s al¬ 
ways a chance,” she admitted. 

“I’ll tell Ennion,” cried the other 
eagerly. 

“There you go!” Fredericka threw 
out hands of comic despair. “If it’s to 
be done, you have to be the one to do it, 
don’t you!” 

“I won’t,” the Grandante humbled 
herself to say, and took her leave. . . . 

Several days later Fredericka came 
upon Dawley Cole furtively emerging 
from a cheap lunch counter on a side 
street, and took him into her car. 

“I want to tell you, Dawley Cole,” 
said she, “before you spread any other 
stories about my husband, that you’re 
miles off the track. About Dorrie Sel- 
over, I mean.” 

“But I haven’t spread any stories,” 
he protested. 

“You told Mrs. Ruyland. That’s 
spreading enough.” 

He hung a dispirited head. “She got 
it out of me. Anyway, I thought it 
was something you ought to know. 
Here’s something else for you, about 
Choral Three. Confidential, of course: 
Cousin Augusta Ruyland is going to 
buy the leasehold of the clubhouse prop¬ 
erty from the Company.” 

“You mean buy it for herself?" 

“Yes.” 

“I see. She’s going to make sure 
that there’ll be no opposition in the 
Company to her fight. But, Dawley, 
can she do that?” 

“If the directors will sell, and she 
offers a fair price, I don’t see why not.” 


“Haven’t the stockholders got any 
rights in the matter?” 

“Oh, well, you know the way they 
do things. Stockholders or directors, 
what difference does it make? They all 
do what the Grandante tells ’em.” 

Fredericka hurried home to write a 
letter. Norval’s personal counsel in 
New York, Mr. Mason Russell, had, 
after some hemming and hawing toward 
the end of their former conversation, 
informed her that by special request 
of the late Mr. Ruyland she was to 
let him, Mr. Russell, know privately if 
any immediate and destructive danger 
threatened the Choral Three property. 

A wire in the morning informed 
her that her letter was being for¬ 
warded to Mr. Russell, who was out of 
town. 

Meantime she heard that the chair¬ 
woman of the board had called a meet¬ 
ing for Saturday. 

Fredericka resolved to go to that 
meeting and demand a hearing as a 
stockholder. For this she must have 
Robert Enderby’s stock or his proxy. 
Enderby, she learned, was not in 
Habersham; was not expected back 
until the end of the week. After a good 
deal of thought, she wired him also. 

T HE more the Grandante thought of 
the Coleson-Ainsworth plan, the bet¬ 
ter she liked it. It enticed her sense 
of generosity, her instinct for the dra¬ 
matic. She purposed to dramatize it to 
the full. But before bestowing her gift 
her victory over the rebels must be 
emphasized and her authority finally 
vindicated beyond cavil. 

Among her other qualities of gen¬ 
eralship, the head of the clan boasted 
the capacity for getting along with 
little or no sleep. Until almost dawn, 
after her call upon Fredericka, she sat 
at her desk in the Conspiratory, figur¬ 
ing and reckoning, went to bed for two 
hours, and by eight was at breakfast 
with John, the heaviest stockholder 
next to herself and her stanch, not to 
say slavish, ally. John, pallid as a 
worm, and of much the same physical 
texture, gave a displeasing report of 
the situation. The small stockholders, 
scared by the bogy of unionism, would 
attend the meeting in a body, ready, 
most of them, to support peace over¬ 
tures. Sister Augusta’s plan of taking 
over the clubhouse property (he had 
not been let into the secret of the full 
plan) would, in his opinion, be strongly 
(Continued on page 24) 
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opposed. The Grandante’s lower lip 
protruded. 

“You don’t think they’ll go so far 
as to bring it to a vote by shares,” 
said she incredulously. 

The accepted method was for any 
action determined upon in family coun¬ 
cil, or by the Grandante, to be put in 
the form of a motion, unanimously 
passed, and so recorded. Adjournment. 
John, however, thought there would be 
a show-down vote. 

“We’ve got strength enough to sweep 
’em off the face of the earth,” she 

8n -lnough to win certainly,” conceded 
the more cautious John. “But it may 
not be very impressive without Nor- 
val’s stock to vote.” 

“I don’t understand the delay in pro¬ 
bating his will. We’ll have to count 
that lot out. Josephus has sold his 
twenty shares to a dummy represent¬ 
ing young Enderby. I have a notion 
they’ll turn up in Ennion’s wife’s 
hands.” 

John grunted unpleasantly. “And 
Ennion?” 

“Perfectly safe. Leave him to me,” 
was the self-confident reply. 

Upon John’s departure she summoned 
her grandnephew to The Rock, and, in 
the pride of her dominance, laid the 
whole plan before him; the purchase, 
the gift, the knocking out of the under¬ 
pinning of the strike, and the conse¬ 
quent confounding both of the rebels and 
of the weak-kneed among the Ruylands. 
Ennion, delighted, readily acceded to 
her imposition of absolute secrecy. 
When would she declare the gift? Not 
for two or three days probably; she 
wanted to give the recalcitrants time 
to savor their defeat to the full. In 
return he gave her a little surprise: 
he had unexpectedly secured control of 
some stock, which he could conscien¬ 
tiously vote in favor of her project. 
So much to be added to the complete¬ 
ness of her triumph; she would teach 
Mahlon and his crew a salutary lesson, 
exulted the Grandante. It did not occur 
to her one-ideaed mind that in thus con¬ 
spiring with Ennion she was breaking 
her agreement of noninterference, pro¬ 
posed to Fredericks. 


T71RE DERICK A broached the subject 
-T of the attack on Choral Three at 
luncheon, to which Ennion had re¬ 
turned from a workless laboratory. 

“Where is the Saturday meeting to 
be held, Ennion?” 

“At Factory Three.” 

“I think I’ll go.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe I would, Freddy.” 

“I’ve got an interest in that meeting 
through Choral Three,” she pointed out. 

“That would hardly get you into a 
stockholders’ meeting.” 

“Your Aunt Augusta would keep me 
out, you mean.” 

“Well, there’s no use in making any 
unpleasantness,” he answered charac¬ 
teristically. 

“No; never make any unpleasant¬ 
ness. Always let it come of itself while 
you sit by and watch.” Fredericks was 
being neither amiable nor admirable, 
as she was well aware, but she did not 
care. “I suppose she could hardly bar 
me out if I had a proxy.” 

“Enderby’s proxy? By the way, I’ve 
got that myself in blank.” 

“Where did you get it?” Challenge 
was in her eyes, and suspicion. 

“He left it for me when he left town, 
as he might not get back until this 

“To be turned over to me,” she in¬ 
ferred. 

“He didn’t say so.” 

“He wouldn’t. He wouldn’t think it 
necessary.” 

“You have a high regard for that 
earnest young man, haven’t you?” he 
commented teasingly, but with an un¬ 
dertone of seriousness. 

“He isn’t an earnest young man,” she 
rejoined sulkily. “I’ve got confidence 
in him, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Try having confidence in me for 
once,” he suggested. 

She stifled the temptation to the 
logical retort. “Why should I?” and 
asked instead: “What do you want me 
to do?” 


“Save us both possible embarrass- 
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ment by not trying to get into the 
meeting.” 

“While the Grandante makes hash of 
Choral Three.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Of 
course, if you want to be disagreeable!” 

A sharp pity for him, for herself, for 
their severing lives pierced her. “Oh, 
Ennion, I don’t mean to be rotten about 
it. But how can I go back on my word 
to Norval?” 

“You won’t be going back on Norval,” 
he cried eagerly. “Nothing is going to 
happen to Choral Three. I can’t tell 
you the whole thing; I’m bound in se¬ 
crecy for the present. But everything 
will be perfectly all right. Just as 
right as you could possibly want it.” 

“And you won’t vote that stock 
against the interests of Choral Three?” 

“Absolutely not. I give you my word.” 
He smiled at her, thinking of Augusta 


Ruyland’s grand prospective splurge of 
carefully stage-set surprise. A vote to 
sell the property to her would, in the 
final issue, be most effectually for and 
not against Choral Three. After the 
meeting and while his greataunt was 
warm-spirited with victory, he would 
obtain her release to tell Fredericks the 
whole benevolent plot. 

The young wife nodded, convinced by 
that smile. “All right, Ennion. I’ll 
leave it to you.” 

The morning’s mail, on the Saturday 
of the meeting, brought a note from 
Mahlon to Fredericka asking her to 
stay at home so that he might keep 
touch with her by phone. Something 
was brewing, he added; he didn’t know 
just what it was, but the old devil was 
in it. The girl would have called up 
and assured him that everything was 
all right but for the arrival of another 
morning communication, so much more 
important that it drove everything else 
from her mind temporarily. It was 
from the law office of Russell, Russell 
& King of New York, and had been 
brought personally by one of the 
younger associates of the firm. Fred¬ 
ericka was bending every effort to mas¬ 
tering the details thus suddenly pre¬ 
sented, when she was called to the 
phone. Mahlon’s usually slow speech, 
quickened to excitement, said: 

“Can you come here at once?" 

“What’s happening?” 

“Augusta is forcing through a vote 


to give herself the clubhouse prop¬ 
erty.” 

“Yes, I know. But—” 

“You know! Do you realize what it 
means to Choral Three? Our finish. 
We need every vote, and even then 
we’re probably beaten. Where’s that 
proxy you spoke of?” 

“Ennion has it.” 

“That settles it.” 

“Why, no, Mahlon. Ennion’s all 
right. He’ll vote against it.” 

“Will he! He’s just made an argu¬ 
ment in favor of the sale.” 

A well-conducted young matron had 
apologized to the legal representative 
for leaving him to go to the phone. A 
human whirlwind came rushing back 
upon him, bundled him into hat and 
coat, and hustled him to a runabout 
waiting at the curb. On the headlong 
ride he answered a score of shrewd, 
swift questions, and, as the car 
bumped the curb in front of Factory 
Three, was bidden make all speed 
back downtown by himself. 

Mahlon was not in the hallway as 
she had expected. A doorman said 
to her: “They’re takin’ a vote.” 

She pushed hy him and entered 
the room. They were not taking a 
vote. The vote was oVer. By the 
calm satisfaction of the chairwoman’s 
face the intruder knew the result. 
Her husband rose before her. 

“Fredericka,” he began, in waver¬ 
ing excitement. 

She ignored him. “I de¬ 
mand the right to vote,” 
said she, addressing the 
chair. 

“Too late. The polls are 
closed,” interposed Tomp¬ 
kins Ruyland, head counsel 
for the Company. Some¬ 
thing in the newcomer’s 
bearing had aroused mis¬ 
givings in his trained 
legal soul. 

“Keep quiet, Ruyland. 
I should like to know 
what Mrs. Ennion Ruy¬ 
land proposes to vote,” 
said the chairwoman com¬ 
posedly. 

“One hundred and ten 
shares of Ruyland Paper 
Company stock,” returned 
Fredericka with savage 
precision. 

The number struck the 
meeting into a dumb stric¬ 
ture of amazement. Every 
one there knew that this 
was Norval Ruyland’s ex¬ 
act holding. Tompkins re¬ 
covered his legal balance. 

“Until the will is probated, any 
shares devised by the late—” 

“The shares are not a bequest. They 
were a deed—a sale, I mean.” 

The Grandante’s face was quite ex¬ 
pressionless as she leaned forward. 
“Let me see the deed?” 

Fredericka handed over the papers 
to her. 

“Great God!” whispered Peter W. 3d 
to John in a throaty wheeze, audible in 
every corner of the room. “That gives 
a majority against us.” 

The Company counsel was now bend¬ 
ing over the Company head, whispering ' 

“The sale stands,” she pronounced. 
“Anything further? If not, a motion 
to adjourn is in order.” 

“One moment,” said the girl: “I’ve 
applied for an injunction against the 
transfer.” 

Tompkins looked at his watch. “It 
can’t issue to-day.” 

His assurance was overborne by the 
Grandante’s snarling challenge as she 
took a step toward the archrebel. 
“You’ve done that?” 

“Yes. And if you make one move 
against Choral Three I’ll vote all my 
stock against you on every question un¬ 
til I’ve brought you to terms.” 

The assembled Ruylands sat para¬ 
lyzed. Lese-majeste had reared its hor¬ 
rid head in the clan. 

“Get your injunction and welcome. If 


there are enough workmen in Haber¬ 
sham to do it, there won’t be any club¬ 
house on my property this time to¬ 
morrow.” 

Ennion Ruyland leaped to his feet. 
“Aunt Augusta!” His hands went up 
like those of a man pleading for mercv. 
“You can’t—” 

“I’ll keep my word. I’ll make a free 
gift of the property. But there won’t 
be one stone standing on another when 
the deed passes.” 

The young man’s hands dropped. He 
began to move, slowly and lifelessly, 
toward the door. Fredericka con¬ 
fronted him. 

“Where are you going?” 

He winced away from the voice. “I’ve 
got to see Enderby,” he muttered dis¬ 
tractedly. “I’ve got to explain—” 

“Isn’t explanation rather superflu- 

He did not seem to comprehend. 
“He’ll be at the club,” he said. “You 
pick me up there. I want to talk with 
him.” 

It struck Fredericka that she too 
wanted to see Robert Enderby. There 
were matters between them now that 
called for explanation. If she could 
not trust Bob Enderby, whom on a 
darkened earth could she trust? 

People were pressing around her; 
eager Ruyland faces put questions, 
made suggestions. Mahlon was assur¬ 
ing her that she held the whip hand 
now, that the insurgent coalition, aug¬ 
mented by her large block of stock, 
could dictate terms, could even depose 
Augusta Ruyland or at least throttle 
her power. Fredericka wished wearily 
that they would stop talking. Her heart 
was so heavy with the shame and wrath 
of Ennion’s treachery that it hurt. At 
least she could make the old despot 
sweat for this day’s work. 

The meeting had adjourned formless- 
Iy. In the chair of authority the 
Grandante sat, quite still. Slowly the 
room emptied. The old lady sat with 
her head propped on one jeweled fist, 
bemused by a vision. What she saw 
was a mansion of outward pomp ami 
power, but with its supports rotted hy 
long arrogance, worm-riddled by the 
hidden angers bred of tyranny, weak¬ 
ened by their own rigidity of tradition, 
a structure doomed from within. If The 
Rock itself, shot through with the illu¬ 
mination of a lightning flash, had stood 
starkly revealed as an edifice of paste¬ 
board and glue, she would have experi¬ 
enced no blacker wrath of disillusion¬ 
ment than that which rose within her 
like a destroying flame. 

T O Carter, on the box of the Ruyland 
barouche waiting outside Factory 
Three came Selah B. Ruyland. “I 
think you’d better go in and get her,” 
said he. 

“Yes, suh, Mr. Seel’,” assented Car¬ 
ter. But he hadn’t the faintest notion, 
of doing so, being far too sapient in 
self-preservation. He continued to 
wait. But when he saw Augusta Ruy¬ 
land at the door, his- heart jumped. 
Her face was perfectly controlled and 
perfectly rigid except for her eyebrows, 
which twitched incessantly. Carter 
quaked. A few times before he had 
witnessed that symptom, always as the 
forerunner of devastation. What had 
they been doing to his ol’ missus? 

She walked slowly to the barouche 
while he climbed down. She seemed to 
be looking at him, but Carter felt like 
disembodied spirit, like a pane of clear 
glass under that regard, so sure was he 
that she did not see him at all. He 
made the error of saying: 

“Ain’t you feelin’ right. Mis’ Ruy¬ 
land?” 

“Certainly. Mind your business.” 
“Certn’y,” echoed Carter. He minded 
his business for sixty vacant seconds, 
before venturing: “Where to, Mis’ Ruy- 


“Where’ll I drive to?” 

“Drive to the devil and be damned to 
your black soul!” 

“Yessum,” accepted Carter in a 
strive-to-please tone. “You get in now, 
Mis’ Ruyland?” He insinuated a hand 
under her elbow. She shook it off. 

“You get in,” she directed. 

(Continued on page 26) 



"Wliat if I have been drinking,” said 
Josephus sulkily. "I can talk business. 
I want that thousand dollars reward” 
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7te NewESSEX 



Built by Hudson Under Hudson Patents 


$ 170 Lower in Pnce 


Important notice to buyers:—The 
remarkable value offered in the 
New Essex is matched by the aston¬ 
ishingly low parts prices and the 
progressive service policy that keeps 
maintenance down to a minimum. 
Be sure and get parts price list from 
your dealer. 


'The 

Coach 



Touring Model - $850 

Freight and Tax Extra 


Priced *170 lower, the New Essex 
Coach provides a larger, handsomer 
body, with even greater passenger 
comfort than the former Coach. 
And its 6 cylinder motor, built on 
Hudson patents gives smoothness 
and performance distinction, here¬ 
tofore exclusive to the Super-Six. 

The Best From Both 
Hudson and Essex 

Its abilities are as exclusive in this 
field as Hudson’s. Think of what 
that advantage means. And it has 
in full those hidden values that keep 
Hudson and Essex cars like new, 
after thousands of miles and years 
of service. 

So we ask this test:—Take a ride. 
You will enjoy it—that’s certain. 
See how handling is simplified. 


Starts at the touch of your toe. Steers 
easily as a bicycle. In heavy traffic, 
throttle it down to a crawl. Then 
note how smooth and alert the pick¬ 
up. And how easy gears shift. Easy 
to park too. Its low center of gravity 
makes safe and comfortable driving 
on all roads at all speeds. 

Everyone Calls It 
u Ideal Transportation ” 

Simple to keep in first class con¬ 
dition. Requires little attention. 
Lubrication for the most part is 
done with an oil can. Mileage on 
fuel, oil and tires is exceptional. 

No car we ever announced has met 
with such a reception. You must 
be impressed as everyone has. You 
too will say: “the new Essex pro¬ 
vides ideal transportation.” 


ESSEX MOTORS 

, MIC HIGAN 


DETROIT 
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Carter moaned out: “Oh, Mis’ Au¬ 
gusta!” 

“Get in!’’ 

Her mouth was a broadened flat line, 
which a less knowledgeable person 
might have mistaken for a smile. Not 
Carter. He still hesitated neverthe¬ 
less. Her hand fell on the whip. Car¬ 
ter cringed away: his own father had 
known a Ruyland lash in the way of 
just correction long after slavery had 
been officially banished from New Eng¬ 
land. He crept into his mistress’s seat. 
Augusta Ruyland mounted the box 
with the agility of a young girl, and 
took the lines. The whip sang in the 
air once and again. The outraged 
horses sprang forward. At the first 
corner Carter was whirled into the 
street, lay still for a moment, and then 
crawled brokenly to the refuge of the 
sidewalk. 

Policeman No. 27 was a veteran of 
the force. He knew Habersham’s tra¬ 
ditions of the Ruylands, including one 
special to the force, of a day long- 
buried in years, the day on which Au¬ 
gusta Ruyland had heard the implaca¬ 
ble verdict of science that her son could 
not live; when, rabid as a stricken dog, 
she had driven her wild black team of 
those days in a rabid dog’3 straight line 
through the town’s main thoroughfare. 
No. 27 heard, remembered and acted. 
His whistle shrilled, long, loud, impe¬ 
rious. Other whistles took up and 
bore the alarm far down the street. 
Policeman 27 was in the gutter now, 
reflecting with his dimming conscious¬ 
ness that the Ruylands would take care 
of him and his family, whatever hap¬ 
pened. He had done his best. It served 
too. The signal still ran. Habersham 
was clearing the way for its ruler, run 
amuck. . . . 

O UTSIDE the Habersham Club Fred- 
ericka espied the two men whom she 
sought. They were standing at the 
curb, near Robert Enderby’s closed car. 
As she drew closer the young wife was 
struck with the difference in their 
faces. Ennion’s was flushed with strong 
feeling and, she suspected, another 
equally strong agency. Enderby’s had 
that hard-drawn look of the man deter¬ 
mined at all costs to maintain control of 
himself. Ennion seemed undecided as 
to what next to do. It occurred to his 
wife as quite within the disastrous pos¬ 
sibilities that he would swing his 
clenched hand into the other’s face. 
She hurried forward. 

“What are you doing- here?” de¬ 
manded Ennion. 

“I want to see Bobby.” 

“Alone?” The husband’s tone was 
become courteously interrogatory. 

“No. With you.” 

“This isn’t the best possible place, do 
you think?” said Enderby with a quick 
glance which apprised Fredericks that 
Ennion was not to be trusted in his 
then condition. 


she went, to Pat with her trouble and 
told him of it in a small voice while 
her lips quivered and tears stood in her 
eyes. 

She had received a curt note from 
the hooking office saying that the re¬ 
ports on her act had been uniformly 
unfavorable and that they would be un¬ 
able to give her any more time. 

“You’re over their heads,” said Pat 
consolingly. “You’re too good for this 
small time. Why, say, I’ll bet if you 
was playin’ the big houses you'd be 
toppin’ the bill right along.” 

“But how can I get the chance to 
play the big houses?" she asked. 

“The right kind of publicity would 
put you across,” said Pat. “Why don’t 
you "give the newspapers the story 
about who your folks are an’ how you 
come to go on the stage an'—” 

“Please,” she pleaded. “No! No!” 

“All right.” said Pat hastily. “I got 
another idea. I don’t know if you know 
it or not, but Harry Buscovar is my 
agent.” 

“Buscovar?” inquired Mademoiselle. 
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“Can’t we get into your car, then?” 
“I won’t set foot in his car,” re¬ 
turned Ennion. “He says I’m a liar.” 

“I beg your pardon, Ruyland. I 
haven’t said anything—” 


perhaps reason out what all this meant 
to her. Now she must see, observe, 
miss no detail. 

Instinct, bred out of long awareness 
to opportunity, which is the basis of 
all physical expertness, teaches the 
trained athlete the best point and fittest 
“ ’ The two runners 


“Don’t leave Habersham,” said Fred- 
ericka, taken unawares. 

Ennion looked from one to the other, 

smiled, and threw up his hand. It was _ 

__„ a graceful little motion, too casual for method of attack. _ _ . 

“You won’t believe that in voting despair, too indefinite for surrender, spread apart, as if by signal, 
your stock I acted in good faith.” but suggestive of both; graceful and each side, stopped, stood, waited, and 

“Nor I,” said Fredericka. insouciant, as a fencer after a hurt- at the moment flung themselves for- 

“No; you wouldn’t,” he returned with ful thrust might smile as he said ward and dashed along parallel with 
breathless violence, “being my wife." “Touche.” Oh, Ennion could be game the team, snatching at the bridles. 
’Thank you for remembering it,” she enough in the gestures of life! There followed a sickening sense of 


returned in 
interpretable tone. 

She turned to En¬ 
derby. “Why did 
you deliver that 
stock to Ennion?” 

“Whynot? When 
I suggested that as 
a plan you made no 
objection.” 

“Did he ask you 
for the proxy?” 

“Certainly not.” 

She considered 
that. Was he lying? 

It would be like 
chivalrous Bobby, 
in his care lest he 
put either her. or 
Ennion in a false 
position, one toward 
the other. He 
would be incapable 
of assuming, un¬ 
less, indeed, it were 
forced upon him, 
that her husband 
would take any 
action hostile to 
her interests. Well, that was all 


. Will Irwin has written a 
dramatic novel of a here¬ 
tofore uncovered phase in 
the making of America— 
the mining boom in the 
Rockies. It is the love 
story of a tenderfoot hurled 
into the maelstrom of two- 
gun men, gambling hells, 
a boom town gone mad 
with lust for gold. This 
new novel, "Youth Rides 
West,” begins in the Feb¬ 
ruary 16th issue of Collier’s. 


ngoinghome,” bodies being dragged, fierce hoofs kick- 
said Fredericka ing in a cloud of obscuring dust, a 
with an effort. She .crash as the clogged equipage brought 
wanted to think. up against a stationary, automobile at 
She turned and . the curb, a wild flurry, shouts, and 
saw Juggernaut cries. 

thundering down Fredericka darted forward, plunged 
the street. through the tapidly forming circle of 

Some miracle of the crowd, and saw the Grandante get 
poise and adroit- up from her knees and brush herself 
ness had held Au- off with feline composure. The eyes 
gusta Ruyland of the two women met. 
still firm in the “Where is Ennion?” demanded the 
high seat. The older. 

horses, maddened, “Where’s Bob?” cried the girl in the 
were wholly out of first all-forgetting abandon of realiza- 
control. She had tion. 


lost the lines and 
sat there, her face 
implacable in its 
calm expectancy, 
iting for the 


E NNION came limping around the 
automobile where he had been 
thrown. There was a huddle of 

-„ -_ clothing half under the collapsed right 

outcome with the wheel of the barouche. Fredericka 
courage of her tugged at it frantically; others helped 
pride. Traffic scut- her. A smeared face lifted itself out of 
tied away before the mess, and Fredericka drooped her 
her like small fry own to it. “Oh, Bobby!” she whispered, 
before a plunging “I thought I’d lost you!” 
pike. The face said cautiously: “I think 

From the shock and dismay of that I’ve sprained my thumb.” 


right. He at least had played fair, apparition, Fredericka’s mind gave one The' Grandante 
though the results had been cata- swift recoil, then became instinctively orders. “Phone for 


catechized Ennion, 
the other man. 

A swift temptation, perverse and mis¬ 
chievous, darted into and took posses¬ 
sion of Fredericka’s mind, ousting her 
better judgment. 

“Yes,” she backed up her husband 
tauntingly; “what did you want to do 
it for?” 

Enderby smiled at her, a smile that 
faded into wistfulness. “You see,” he 
said gravely, “I happen, unfortunately, 
to be in love with you. It complicates 
matters, doesn’t it?” 

He turned to Ennion a composed 
face. “It’s a thing that happened to 
me very long ago and has never stopped 
happening, though I hoped that -it 
would. So, I think, if you’ll allow me 
to 'turn my stock over to your wife— 
oh, for any consideration _ you think fit, 
of course—I’ll leave Habersham and 
stop mixing up in this affair.” * 


prophetic. She knew what was going 
to happen; what must obviously hap- 
., . pen. No need to read Ennion’s startled 

eyes hot'upon upftung face for that. He would try 
to stop the furious blacks, and be killed 
in the attempt. He would surrender 
to the Grandante in death as he had 


of you loafers. Get Dr. Stanley, next 
corner. . . . Ennion, don’t rest any 
weight on that leg. . . . Better lir 
quiet, Enderby. That’s a nasty lump 
on your head. . . . That offhorse will 
have to be shot. . . . You man, there, 
if you can find a flask under the 


life, and she, his wife, would hate seat.” She covered every point with 

" --—~~r..i her practical sense until Dr. Stanley- 

arrived. “This young man first,” she 
directed, pointing to the half-dazed 
Enderby. Ruylands could wait; noblesse 
oblige. 

“One minute. What’s wrong with 
you, Augusta?” queried the old physi¬ 
cian, looking at her narrowly. 
“Nothing,” she replied. 

As if in acknowledgment of his in¬ 
terest, she swept him a slow, elaborate 
curtsy. _ But there was no resurgence 
■ ■ . -- Instead there 


him for it with a remorseful hatred 
that would poison the rest of her years. 
He must not do it! She sprang at him 
with outflung arms to enwrap and hold 
him. But Ennion, almost as swift of 
mind as .she, read something of her 
project. He struck aside her groping 
hands before they could fasten upon 
him, and was off and up the road to 
meet the runaway. 

“Bob! Stop him!” choked the girl, 
and was speaking to vacancy. For, a 


fraction of a second before Ennion, from the movement. _ _ 

Enderby was sprinting at‘ top speed, crumpled at his feet a silky, black 
Of course! It would be that way. The whorl against which the whiteness of 
ancient juggernaut, perched there so the set old face looked dull, sparkless, 
calm above human turmoil and agony, and ominous, 
was going to kill both, husband and {To be concluded, next week) 


The Gauze Fluffer 

Continued from page 8 


“Don't you know who Harry Bus¬ 
covar is?" 

“The name sounds familiar,” the girl 
said vaguely. 

“Familiar!” Pat exclaimed. “Why, 
he’s the greatest agent in New York. 
He can make any act in the business 
just by bookin’ em. If he seen you an’ 
booked you, why, right away you’d be 
the only livin’ gauze fluffer that ever 
made Isadora Duncan look bad at her 
own game. Why, if he booked you into 
a house on the big time they’d slip 
you into a soft spot on the bill an’ 
ballyhoo you with columns of press junk 
and when you finally come on to do 
your stuff the people wouldn’t dare not 
to think you were good for fear they’d 
show their ignorance.” 

“But how am I going to get a man 
like that to see me and hook me?” 
Mademoiselle Sylvia asked. 

“That’s my job,” said Pat. “I only 
took this string of small time to break 
in my new act, an' Buscova'r told me 
as soon as I thought I had it smoothed 
out to leave him know an’ he’d jump 


out to wherever I was an’ catch me. I’ll 
wire him right away that I’m ready, 
an’ when he comes to catch me he’ll 
get you too. See?” 

“Do you think he’ll like me?” Made¬ 
moiselle Sylvia asked anxiously. 

Pat hesitated a little before answer¬ 
ing. “Buscovar’s a nut about classy 
press stuff,” he said. “If I could tell 
him that maybe if he booked you on 
the big time you’d be willing to bust 
that yam about who your folks arc 
an’ how you come to—” 

“No!” said Mademoiselle Sylvia 
vehemently. “No! No!” 

“Not even to get on with Harry 
Buscovar?” 

“No!” 

“I guess you mean it," Pat said re¬ 
gretfully. “Never mind. We'll make 
him like you, anyhow.” 

T HAT proved easier to say than to 
do. Pat telegraphed Buscovar that 
afternoon, and at the next day’s 
matinee the great agent was on hand. 
Pat saw him before the show opened 


and fervently sang his praises of 
Mademoiselle Sylvia. Buscovar listened 
with a tight skeptical grin slightly 
creasing his fat face. 

“They hear different round the book¬ 
ing office. Anyhow, I’ll have a look at 
her.” 

He sat in the stage box throughout 
the show, and after the last act hail 
made its effort he went back stage and 
met Pat again. * 

“What do you think?” Mahoney 
asked anxiously. 

“Your new act is rotten,” said Bus¬ 
covar. “Your own stuff is all right, 
but you’ll have to get rid of that curly- 
haired perfume hound of a partner 
you’ve got. I bet he mixes a mean soda 
when he’s working at his regular job.” 

“Oh, never mind about that,” Ma¬ 
honey said impatiently. “I can easy 
get a new partner if you don’t like this 
one. But what do you think of Made¬ 
moiselle Sylvia? Ain’t she great?” 

“She’s rotten too,” said Buscovar. 

“Now, listen, Harry, don’t get off 
(Continued on jsiyc 28) 
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Don't worry, Daddy, I can 

get the Jewett in here nicely” 


V \7 OMEN, and men too, like the convenient size of the 
V V New Jewett Six. Jewett tucks itself into handy places 
that larger cars pass up—converts parking problems into park¬ 
ing opportunities. Its wheel turns easily, thanks to ball-bearing 
steering spindles. 

The New Jewett’s all around ease of handling has won 
friends everywhere. It crawls at 2 miles an hour in high gear 
—picks up 5 to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds in high—goes 
as fast as you dare—takes most any hill on high—for it’s a 
SIX! You rarely have to shift gears—and then it is done eas¬ 
ily, due to the smooth Paige-type clutch and transmission— 
even drop from high to second at 30 miles per hour. 

Men who know cars willingly entrust their wives and 
daughters to Jewett They have confidence in its sturdy con¬ 
struction and dependability. Its 6-inch-deep, 184-lb. frame, 
Paige-Timken axles, and its big 50 horsepower motor—high- 
pressure oiled—are like Paige and other finest quality cars. 

The New Jewett is unique. In all the world no car like this! 
That’s true—as 65,000 Jewett owners know. Jewett combines 
qualities and advantages that no other car possesses—ap¬ 
proached only by cars costing from $700 to thousands more 
—and then at the sacrifice of convenience and economy— 
for Jewett, remember, sells for only $1065. 

Drive a Jewett before you buy any car. Let your wife drive 
it. There’s a Jewett dealer near-by, at your service. 


AS ROOMY INSIDE AS 
THE LARGEST 
Although Jewett is of convenient size, 
itisasroomyinsideas bulkier cars. Rear 
seat 46^ inches wide, ample for 3. Lots 
of leg room for the tallest. Seats tilted 
just right for relaxation. Comfortable 
riding—springs are exceptionally long 
—80% of wheelbase—absorbing road 
shocks gradually.. 


Touring $1065 
Brougham $1325 
Sedan $1495 
De Luxe Roadster $1195 
De Luxe Touring $1220 
De Luxe Sedan $1695 
Prices at Detroit. 

Tax Extra. 


3 JEWETT SIX 

-P A I G E BUIL T- 









this gal too hard till I get a chance to 
tell you some more about her/’ Mahoney 
said desperately. “If you don’t like 
her stuff, you don’t like it, an’ that’s 
that. But you ought to book her any¬ 
how.” 

“Sell me that idea!” said Buscovar 
derisively. “Do that first an’ if you 
get away with it I promise to pay you 
something down for an option on the 
Brooklyn Bridge.” 

“There’s a story in her that’d make 
great publicity,” said Mahoney. 

“Yes?” said Buscovar. “What is it?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mahoney. 

“That’s a great story,” Buscovar 
said solemnly. “That ought to dirty 
up the front page of every paper in 
New York. I can see it now. ‘Stage 
Mystery. Gauze Fluffer Has Great 
Story, But No One Knows What It Is. 
Everybody in Town Stop Work and 
Guess.’ Wonderful, Pat! You ought 
to quit the stage and turn press 
agent.” 

“I mean I know there’s a great story 
in her, but I ain’t found out just what 
it is yet,” Pat explained. “I know in a 
general way, but I ain’t got all the de¬ 
tails yet.” 

“Oh!” said Buscovar. “Details! I 
knew there was something lacking. 
Well, what’s the story?” 

“She comes from swell folks,” said 
Pat confidentially. 

“Yeh?” said Buscovar. “If she didn’t 
do no better at home than she does on 
the stage, I bet her folks was sure glad 
when she come from ’em. What is she? 
An exiled Russian princess or some¬ 
thing like that?” 

A startled expression appeared on 
Pat’s face. “Say, you know I wouldn’t 
put it past her, at that,” he exclaimed. 
“I see in a Sunday paper a while 
back where this country’s gettin’ 
crowded with them Russian royalty 
people that got chased out by the Bol¬ 
sheviks.” 

“Haven’t you asked her who her folks 
are?” said Buscovar. 

“Sure,” said Pat. “But she won’t 
tell.” 

A gleam of interest appeared in Bus- 
covar’s eyes. “Won’t tell, heh?” he said. 
“That sounds like maybe she might be 
real, at that.” 

“Sure, she’s real,” Pat insisted ear¬ 
nestly. “You’ll have to put up an aw¬ 
ful spiel to get her to tell you who she 
really is an’ how she come to go on 
the stage an’ all that, but if she’ll 
come through for you, you’ll have some¬ 
thing.” 

“She’ll have to come through with 
something good if I book her,” said Bus¬ 
covar. “If the Queen of Spain come 
to me to get booked and couldn’t dance 
no better than this gal, I don’t know 
but what I’d make her start getting a 
divorce from the King before I’d take 
her on. Well, let’s see this gauze fluf¬ 
fer an’ have a talk with her.” 

“She’s at the hotel,” said Pat eagerly. 
“I told her I’d probably bring you there 
to see her.” 

"TT OU see, it’s like this, miss,” said 

X Buscovar, as he sat at the table 
across from Mademoiselle Sylvia in 
the hotel dining room. “There’s got to 
be some kind of a big story in you or 
you’re cold, see? There was a time a 
few years back when anybody that could 
come out on the stage barefoot without 
much clothes on, and move around a 
little without getting pinched, could 
have all the time they could play at 
good money. But them days is gone 
by, lady, believe me! It used to be that 
you had to be a classical dancer and do 
artistic stuff, or else they wouldn’t let 
you wear no clothes, but now anybody 
can wear no clothes much and get away 
with it. And of course the people 
would rather see a good, snappy, young 
chicken step out and strut some jazz 
stuff without much clothes on her than 
to look at you do that artistic stuff 
dressed the same way. Now, as I said, 
if we’re going to put you across, what 
we got to have is some kind of a sensa¬ 
tional story about you to get a lot of 
publicity.” 

“I see,” said Mademoiselle Sylvia 
mechanically. 

“Now, Pat Mahoney, here, tells me 
you’ve got some such kind of a story in 
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your system,” Buscovar went on. “If 
you have, let’s hear it and I’ll tell you 
whether it’s good enough to give you 
a chance or not.” 

Mademoiselle Sylvia wet her lips 

with the tip of her tongue nervously ___ __ _ 

and started to speak twice before the with tears. She covered her face with 


ram pane 26 

“Oh, wait!” said Mademoiselle Syl¬ 
via, laying a detaining hand on Bus- 
covar’s arm and staring distractedly 
at Pat. “Wait!” 

“Yes?” said Buscovar. 

Mademoiselle Sylivia’s eyes filled 


words came. “What—what kind of 
story do you want?” she asked. 

“What kind of a story have you got?” 
Buscovar replied. “Mahoney here says 
that you come from wealthy people. He 
says that maybe you are related to 
royalty, or maybe you are the daughter 
of a millionaire. If that’s so, then why 
are you dancing on the stage? Mahoney 
says probably you’re one of those 
women who got to have a career and 
will work whether you need the money 
or not. That’s for you to tell us. And 
if you come from swell folks, why did 
you come? And did you have a fight 
before you did and maybe get disin¬ 
herited or something like that? Come, 
come! Tell me about it, so I 
could know if I should use you.” 

Mademoiselle Sylvia looked re¬ 
proachfully at Mahoney. 

“I done what I thought was 
for your best interests,” Pat 
protested earnestly in answer to 
her look. “I promised I wouldn’t 
tell nobody about who you was 
or what people you come from or 
nothing like that, and I didn’t. 

I didn’t tell him nothing about 
it. Gawd! I don’t know nothin’ 
about it. All I did was tell him 
to come and ask you would you 
tell him. Aw, go on, Miss Syl¬ 
via ! Open up and tell him, won’t 
you? I know you’re going to be 
heartbroken if you don’t get by 
with this stage stuff, and this is 
the only chance you got to put it 
over.” 

Mademoiselle Sylvia turned to 
Buscovar. 

“If I tell you, will you get me 
plenty of engagements on the 
big time?” she asked. 

“Sure!” said Buscovar. “If it’s 
a good story and we can get lots 
of publicity on it, why not?” 

“Will you give me to-night to 
think it over?” Mademoiselle 
Sylvia asked. 

Buscovar pursed his lips. 

“I ought to get back to New 
York this evening,” he said. 

“Still—well—all right. Then in 
the morning, miss, you will let 
me know for sure if you can 
tell me the story or not, hey?” 

“Yes,” said Mademoiselle Sylvia. “In 
the morning.” 

“It’s a good story, isn’t it?” said Bus¬ 
covar. “I would hate to wait here all 
night and then have you tell me you 
was just the daughter of some fellow 
that only had a couple hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars and didn’t amount to noth¬ 
ing. Of course, if your father was 
maybe a senator or any kind of a big 
public man that the people know about, 
that would be all right, even if he 
didn’t have so much money.” 

“I’ll let you know about it in the 
morning,” Mademoiselle Sylvia said 
faintly. 

“Say, what’s eatin’ you, Harry?” 
Pat exclaimed indignantly. “Of course 


her hands. “Oh I can’t!” she sobbed. 
“I can’t do it!” 

A characteristically skeptical grin 
appeared on Buscovar’s fat face. Pat 
expressed only amazed alarm. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

“I thought maybe I could think up 
some kind of a good lie to tell Mr. Bus¬ 
covar and make him believe it and get 
some booking on the big time,” she said 
brokenly. “But I can’t do it when you 
believe in me so! I am just nobody, 
Pat. Just nobody at all. When I was 
nine years old a farmer in New Hamp- 


said Buscovar. “They would sit and 
laugh at you?” 

“Yes,” said Mademoiselle Sylvia, be¬ 
ginning to sob again. “Oh, I’m through! 
I’m a failure! People have always 
laughed at me, and they still do. I 
can hear them out in the audience 
snickering. I guess you’re laughing 
at me too, now. Oh, I don’t care. I’m 
through!” 

She rushed from the dining room, 
weeping furiously, and hurried upstairs 
to her room. 

Pat rose from his chair as though 
to follow. “Why, the poor kid!” he 
said huskily. “The poor kid!” 

Buscovar caught him by the arm. 
" I ' - ’ you hear what she said, Pat?” 
iked 


her.’ 


sked eagerly. “They laughed at 


said Pat grimly. “I heard. 
I wish I had ’em all here, those boobs 
that laughed at her! I’d like to take 
’em on one by one, damn ’em. I’d make 
’em laugh! The poor kid!” 

“Don’t be a sap,” said Buscovar. 
“You should not want to smash the 



a good story, whatever it is! Ain’t she went away I practiced and practiced 
you got sense? Can’t you tell by your and practiced, 
own eyes that this lady ain’t a fake or “Tt ms h» 
a four-flusher of any kind? Don’t you 
know real people when you see ’em?” 


know real people when you si 

B USCOVAR pursed up his lips and 
looked at his watch. “All right,” 
he said after a little. “Maybe you 
know something you haven’t told me, 
Pat, and maybe you have just got a 
good hunch. Anyhow, you’re so sure 
that it will be worth my while that 
I’ll wait over. You know I’m a busy 
man and I should be back in town, but 
you never double-crossed me yet, Pat, 
and so I’ll take your tip and stay.” 
“Atta boy, Harry!” said Pat beam- 

in SVn 


shire took me out of an orphan asylum people that laughed at her. You should 
and adopted me, and then—” want to make them pay money to laugh 

at her again. Now, listen—I got a 
hunch! That new partner of yours is 
a bum. He won’t do. You need some¬ 
body! Now, listen! A satire on these 
two-legged male gazelles that pull all 
this classic bunk. Get her to do her 
stuff just a little worse than it is 
now, to help out, and it will be im¬ 
mense.” 

“The poor kid,” said Mahoney, start¬ 
ing for the door. “I get you Harry,” 
he called back over his shoulder. “Great 
idea. Be a knockout. Wait for me 
here.” 

T HREE weeks later in another thea¬ 
tre Harry Buscovar again sat in a 
stage box watching Mademoiselle 
Sylvia doing her stuff. Tears of mirth 
were streaming down his cheeks, and 
his fat sides ached from the effort of 
convulsive laughter. Looking weakly 
at the audience through his befogged 
eyes, he saw only people in varying 
stages of near-hysteria. On the stage 
Mademoiselle Sylvia was solemnly go¬ 
ing through almost the same motions 
that had brought her nothing but fail¬ 
ure and despair. They were almost the 
same motions, but not quite. Each 
step and gesture was just a wee bit ex¬ 
aggerated, and the result was pure 
burlesque, so compellingly comic that 
those who watched were stricken help¬ 
less with mirth. Opposite Mademoiselle 
Sylvia capered Pat Mahoney, bare¬ 
legged, but with huge Charlie Chaplin 
shoes on his feet, a leopard skin around 
him, a wreath of flowers about his 
neck, and a dented old stovepipe hat 
upon his head. A sort of easel on the 
stage bore a placard informing the 
audience that the dance the two were 
doing represented “The Bridal Day of 
a Bologna.” The two dancers fin¬ 
ished and left the stage to return and 
bow and leave and come back and bow 
and bow again and again and yet 
again. 

And while they bowed hand in hand 
before the footlights—the orphan girl 
escaped from drudgery and the man 
developed from a ragged street kid 
dancing on New York sidewalks—Harry 
Buscovar sat in the box with his eye's 
closed, ecstatically planning their pro¬ 
fessional future. He knew a winner 
when he saw one. 

A few days later Mademoiselle Sylvia 
and Pat Mahoney stood in Buscovar’s 
office in New York while the great 
agent outlined the good things that 
were in store for them. 

“Now, about the billing,” he said at 
last. “How’s it to go, Pat? Pat Ma¬ 
honey, supported by Mademoiselle 
Sylvia? How’s that?” 

“Not so good,” said Pat. “Let the 
billing read same as always, only cut 
the brother stuff. Just call us ‘The 
Mahoneys’.” 

“Yes?” said Buscovar, with an in¬ 
terrogative inflection. 

Mademoiselle Sylvia blushed rosy 
red and hid her faee on Pat’s shoul¬ 
der. 

“Um-h’m,” said Pat. grinning over 
her shoulder. “Um-h’m—‘The Mahoneys.’ 
That’s all.” 


Pat Mahoney’s stuff was rough, but 
funny, vulgar, and effective 

“Orphan asylum!” exclaimed Pat. 

“Yes,” said Mademoiselle Sylvia ab¬ 
jectly. “I told you I was nobody. 
That’s true. I’m just nobody! I 
worked on the farm until I was sixteen 
without even the hope of ever doing 
anything else. And then Priscilla Par¬ 
sons came to stay with us.” 

“Priscilla Parsons!” said Buscovar. 
“The old classic dancer?” 

M ademoiselle sylvia nodded. 

“She’d had a nervous breakdown, 
and she came to our place to rest. 
She taught me a little about classic 
dancing and gave me the idea that I 
might get away from farm drudgery 
and make a living for myself. After 


It was harder because everybody 
laughed at me. My room was too small 
to work in, so I always had to go out 
somewhere, and wherever I went some¬ 
body would always follow and laugh 
at me. I got so finally I didn’t mind 
much. I used to practice out in the 
orchard and just let them laugh all 
they wanted to.” 

“Laugh?” said Buscovar with a gleam 
of interest in his eyes. “Laugh? 
People watching you would laugh while 
you was practicing this dancing?” 

“All the time,” said Mademoiselle 
Sylvia sadly. “Always. The family, 
fhe neighbors, everybody! But I kept 
at it and finally I got away and got a 
small engagement and then I—” 

“And they would all laugh, hey?” 
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TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


Jor Economical Transportation 



yCHEVROLET jj 


1914 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Horsepower, S. A. E. - - - - - 21.7 

Weight. 2500 lbs. 

Tires, 32 x 3}4, fabric ... (about 4000 miles) 
Top - Two-man, with side supports 

Gas Feed -.Air pressure 

Windshield.Folding 

Rims ------- Detachable 

Cooling -.Thermo system 

Rear axle gears - - - Straight teeth 

Oiling system ------ Splash 

Q^ssis lubrication - Grease cups 

Back curtain light.Celluloid 

Side curtains.Stationary 

Finish - - - - - - • Paint, air dried 

Gasoline mileage ----- About 18 

Service brake - - - - Clutch combination 

Wiring harness ------ Open 

Insurance rating ------ B 

Terms ------- - Cash 

Service stations ----- About 1000 


1924 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Horsepower, S. A. E. - - - - - 21.7 

Weight. 1880 lbs. 

Tires, 30 x 33$. fabric - (about 8000 miles) 

(Cord Tires on all closed models) 

Top ------- One man 

Gas feed ------- Suction 

Windshield - Double ventilating 

Rims ------ Demountable 

Cooling ------ Pump circulation 

Rear axle gears ----- Spiral bevel 

Oiling system - - - - Pump, forced feed 

Chassis lubrication ----- Alemite 

Back curtain light ----- Glass 

Side curtains - Open with doors 

Finish ------ Baked enamel 

Gasoline mileage ----- About 24 

Service brake - - - - Separate brake pedal 

Wiring harness ----- In conduits 

Insurance rating ------ A 

Terms -------As desired 

Service stations .... About 20,000 


Price, 1914, $ 1000 


Price, 1924, $ 495 


T HE pronounced leadership of the 
automobile business in restoring the old' 
time purchasing power of the dollar is best 
illustrated in the increased quality and 
decreased price of a Chevrolet. 

The reduction in prices have more than 
doubled the purchasing power of the con' 
sumer’s dollar, although the specifications 
and design show marked increase in quality. 

Big volume production made these econ- 
omies possible. Note the ten years’ record 
of Chevrolet sales: 


Ten Years* Record of Chevrolet Sales 


1914- 5,005 

1915- 13,500 

1916- 69,682 

1917- 125,399 

1918- 93,814 


1919- 151,019 

1920- 155,647 

1921- 77,627 

1922- 242,373 

1923- 483,310 


We are the world’s largest manufacturers of 
quality cars, having attained this leadership 
through offering the utmost possible per 
dollar value in modern quality automobiles. 

Before buying any car at any price See 
Chevrolet First. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 

Division of Qeneral Motors Corporation 


Fiwe United States manufacturing plants, seven assembly plants and two Canadian 
tout* give us the largest production capacity in the world for high-grade cars and 
mcie possible our low prices. Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. Applications 
be considered from high grade dealers only, for territory not adequately covered. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 

Superior Roadster .... $490 Superior Sedan.$795 

Superior Touring .... 495 Superior Commercial Chassis . 395 

Superior Utility Coupe . . . 640 Superior Light Delivery . . 495 

Superior 4-Passenger Coupe . 725 Utility Express Truck Chassis . 550 












































What some 
shavers need 


C AP! CAP! Who’s got the 
Cap?” 

Answer— Williams’. For Wil¬ 
liams’ has a cap that you never have 
to fish for down the drain pipe with 
a bent hairpin. Nor do you need 
a burglar’s outfit to find it. The 
Williams’ Hinge-Cap is always on 
—right where you want it. 

But even if it weren’t for this 
“always-on” cap, most men would 
prefer Williams’ because— 

—Williams' lather is unusually 
Jr heavy and closely woven. It holds 
the moisture in so that the hairs of the 
beard are really softened all the way 
through. 

» Williams’ lather lubricates the 

path of your razor. There's actu¬ 
ally a protecting film between your face 
and the edge of the blade while you shave. 
The result is, you get a cool shave free 
from friction. 

S’ —Williams' keeps your face com- 
yr fortable even when you shave 
closely every day. It contains a soothing 
ingredient which gives the skin just the 

Williams' is absolutely pure and has 
coloring matter whatsoever. See if 


Tkc J. B. WUliama Co.. LU.lCanadel.llU St. Patrick St., Montreal 

Williams’ 

Shaving Cream 



our whole trouble 
—making trouble 
for ourselves. I 
told Bones the an¬ 
swer, and he told 

the men, and they did it then as a mat¬ 
ter of course. But we have been ama¬ 
teurs driving ourselves crazy day by 
day worrying about problems which can 
always be solved when you get there if 
you stick at it. Right now we face 
building an arch and framing the roof. 
I can’t figure out how either can be 
done. I can’t visualize it, and we have 
worried along about both those coming 
problems for weeks. Yet I’ll bet we 
beat them both. 

November 23 —The garage arch is in. 
We built the centering and chucked the 
thing in without any trouble at all. All 
our past worry was done for nothing. 
A five-dollar-a-day man hopped to the 
centers and made them in two hours. 
Then he put them in the forms, and 
the job of filling went on, like run¬ 
ning up an ordinary gable. The mason 
wanted to put a keystone in. “What 
for?” I asked. “The architect says we 
don’t need a keystone—it becomes a 
monolith.” “Sure,” said Anesi. “But 
it ’ud look good.” 

So one of the gang hunted through 
a pile of rock and found a peach of a 
keystone for looks, and they set it in. 

The carpenters came up to-day and 
began to roof. I stood around for half 
an hour and let them ask me questions, 
or rather tell me how they were going 
to frame the job. They ended up by 
asking: “Well, do we do it that way?” 
I didn’t know what to say, so I said: 
“Sure.” That sounds as though I was 
taking a big chance, but I really wasn’t. 


couldn’t see it; and she had come home 
a failure and a joke, and had fallen ill 
to prove it wasn’t her fault she had 
failed. 

And that she had married Father 
at last on a mere selfish impulse, people 
thought, in order to have some one all 
her own to pity her and make much 
of her. And that in their belief her 
ailment was the Hypo, and nothing else. 

This, or what he could Have grasped 
of it, Old Hyena-Face could have told 
him. But Old Hyena-Face was not at 
hand. The Jerseys gazed on his misery 
with incurious Jersey eyes. Back on 
the hill a farmer’s hound lamented. It 
got dark, and he was called in and 
went to bed. Through the partitions 
came the steady murmur of “Mother’s” 
pathos and ineffectual soothing notes 
of Father’s deeper voice. Probably they 
were talking about him. 

He dreamed he was swimming glori¬ 
ously, swimming across the lake. It 
was fine, just as easy and something 
like flying, and Chicky on the dock was 
watching him in envy, and Father was 
over so pleased and would get him a 
fishing rod like Chicky’s, instead of the 
bamboo pole he had to use. 

In the morning he kept out of 
Chicky’s way. From afar he saw him 
go down with Mr. Gibbons in their bath¬ 
ing suits. At dinner time he heard Mr. 
Gibbons boasting to another man: “By 
George, that boy of mine takes to it now 
like a duck! Ran right in and dog-pad¬ 
dled, let me show him how to float—” 

After dinner it was expected of him 
to stay away from the cottage and do 
nothing in particular. But he saw Mr. 
Gibbons with rods and Chicky with a 
bait pail and a landing net. That was 
too much for flesh and blood, and he 
reconnoitered the cottage porch on tip¬ 
toe. She was lying down inside. 
Father was alone. 

He knew it was hopeless, but he whis¬ 
pered, “Dad, now can we go fishin’? 
Can we?” 

Father looked at him without seeing 
him. “Fishing? No.” 

Chicky and Mr. Gibbons came back 
with the landing net heavy with their 
catch. Chicky had caught the big¬ 
gest one and was bursting to tell about 
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Cutting Costs on Collier’s House AS 

O clapboard, frame 

Continued from page it house, in which I 

live to-day, which 
warm and snug and comfortable. ' 


Framing a roof is a technical job. „ _ _ . 

Most contractors don’t bother with had no Flagg then, I had no contractor, 
those things. They don’t have to. and we did the job pretty well, with 
“ ‘' i hire a carpenter for. great economy. What we have been shy 
about it and stewed. on here is efficiency. I can cut these 
The fact of the matter is that an costs when I do it again. But I can 
honest man—trying to do an honest job never build walls any more beautiful, 
with ordinary intelligence and with the December U —.The walls are done. The 

conviction that the technicians behind whole countryside has been up to look 
him (the architects, engineers, me- over the job. I counted to-day that we 
chanics, as well as the laborers) like to have had sixty visitors. Roy Baldridge, 


see good work done and are capable 
can drive through a job like this. We house 
have become more and more expert, visitors and later told 
We can set forms at twice the speed 


the artist who built himself i 

p among the 
'riend of mine 
that he thought Collier’s house the most 


new things, I’m pleased just the same. 
Collier’s staff has been up, and they 


started doing it. We can build walls, beautiful in Westchester County. Allow- 
gables, chimneys, and fireplaces, using ing for enthusiasm we all have over 
forms throughout, and when we get T ’ ’ ’ ' " 

through have to our credit a beautiful, _ 

enduring job, not only in looks, but in think it fine to look at. 
actuality. T 5 " *“ r ' 1 — 

November 27 —As I look back I real- . __ 

ize that I would not have had the colos- sand dollars. I still hope to beat that 
sal nerve to try this job without expe- But the Building and Loan man who 
rience had I known what I faced. But came up to inspect, to see if they would 
things can’t be faced in one wallop like take a mortgage for me, said it looked 
that. The process of building a house to him, as an expert, like a house that 
is one of attrition, as the army used to would cost $22,000 in Westchester 
say. You keep on humping, consult County, New York. He thought it was 
your blue prints and your technicians, fine, and, of course, he is familiar with 
check everything over, night and mom- the blue prints. 

ing, and there you are. Perhaps that is The financing of the house has been 
too simple. The fact is that Flagg’s left in my hands, to make the whole job 
methods are simplified methods, and a typical one such as any householder 
much of our success, perhaps all, is would do. I’ve had troubles. I still have 
due to his experimental work. a good supply of financing troubles. 


Julian 


The fathers returned to the city by 
the early morning boat, and for Julian 
a doubly wretched week began. He 
and Chicky were the only kids at the 
Inn. Doing things with Chicky had 
been all the good time he had. Now 
Chicky went swimming twice a day and 
fished between. He could fish from a 
rowboat now if he stayed near the point 
and it wasn’t windy. He had no more 
taste for the insipid things that Julian 
could do, and Julian must avoid him or 
be patronized and taunted. 

He couldn’t avoid him altogether. 
Chicky was not intentionally insuffer¬ 
able every minute. But his talk was of 
fishing and swimming, especially swim¬ 
ming, and usually it took some such 
turn as this: Gee, it was hot. He felt 
like a good old swim. Come on down 
watch him. “Say, ask your mother if 
you can go in, huh? Well, ask her. 
Gosh darn it, you can ask her, cantcha? 
Why not? _ Don’t you dast to ask, even? 
Aw, ya big baby. Afraid to ask his 
mah-ma, afraid to ask his mah-ma—” 
Julian had scrapped, but not lately. 
Scraps and the consequent grown-up 
embroilments were extra distressing to 
“Mother,” and the heart for them had 
been pretty well humiliated out of him. 
If he did get mad enough he didn’t go 
at it boy fashion, commencing with, 
“You wanta fight?” and goading Chicky 
into fighting. He would make a blind 
rush like a girl’s, and he was awkward 
on his feet, and Chicky would dance 
away and singsong on. Chicky didn’t 
want to fight. He was having too 
much fun. 

O LD Hyena-Face came across one of 
these episodes. Chicky’s refrain of 
the moment was: Can’t swim, hick- 
’ry limb, can’t swim, hick’ry limb, with 
a diabolical snapper on the end of it: 
No, my darling Jul-ia! Enough to drive 
you to the ultimate disgrace, to weep¬ 
ing with futile rage and throwing stones. 
He was very near it. 

Old Hyena-Face watched her chance 
and spoke to him. “Bub," said she, 
“that’ll be worse before i.t’s better. 
What you a-going to do?” She seemed 
to have more to say; but he lowered at 
her and turned his back on her. 

What was he going to do? He didn’t 
know. He spent three days with a 


leaden ball of trouble in his stummick. 
He couldn’t forget it except when he 
was asleep, and when he woke up he 
was miserable almost before he remem¬ 
bered why. He moped, and was so 
“good” that she had little fault to find, 
and once even offered him candy. 

Chicky’s “Hello, Julia,” he pretended 
not to hear. He had ferocious visions 
of laying for Chicky and beating him 
up. They didn’t last and weren’t con¬ 
vincing. He tried to feel as brave as 
a lion, and made a hollow job of it. 
In Chicky’s presence he didn’t succeed 
at all. 

Chicky was brave. Chicky dared dc 
anything. Could swim. 

If you could swim— 

He arrived at that stage on Friday, 
and stopped pouting and began to rea¬ 
son. It wasn’t through bravery that 
Chicky could swim, it was because he’d 
fallen in and had to. Until he had 
fallen in he’d been as scared in the 
water as you were—so if you were tc 
take and learn all by yourself you’d 
be braver than he was, by Golly! He 
couldn’t call you Julia then. 

And Father— 

Well, of course Father wouldn’t take 
you fishing or things like that. He 
would sit by the hammock as usual 
looking anxious and sympathetic. Bui 
he’d like it just the samey ; he wouldn’1 
be ashamed of you about it any more 
maybe he’d let you fish off the dock 
and maybe you’d catch the big bass— 

Up he jumped, so full of it that i 
was accomplished and he was for go 
ing at once to crow to Chicky. Ther 
he realized and sobered. He hadn’ 
learned yet. Never mind; he would 

Motions had been shown him, a sweej 
of the arms, a complicated frog kick 
He nearly flopped down then and there 
but he thought of grass stains and rai 
to his room to pr ctice on the bed. Oi 
the way he had another inspiration 
The worst part in the lake was whei 
your face went under. You sniffed ui 
water and aches pierced your hea< 
and—you hollered and clutched Father’ 
arm and begged. 

He poured his washbowl full to tb 
brim. Be slopped some on the flooi 
She heard him: “Juli.an! What ar 
you doing?” He answered in meek an 
virtuous tones that he was gettinj 
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Kind words from 
a smoker in 
far Australia 


There is something besides 
distance that lends enchant¬ 
ment to this letter 


A more modest manufacturer might 
not print this letter. He might file it 
away to bring out only on dull, gloomy 
days. 

Nevertheless, -when an enthusiastic 
pipe-smoker thousands of miles away 
takes his pen in hand to say something 
nice about Edgeworth, a breach of mod¬ 
esty on the manufacturer’s part should 
be forgiven. 


■‘Chetwynd," Copeland Road, 
Beecroft, New South Wales, 
Australia. 

Larue & Brother Co., 

Richmond. Virginia. U. S. A. 

Gentlemen : 



known and _ 

tobacco. 


Just at that time I was smoking sev¬ 
eral kinds of high-grade imported tobac¬ 
cos. but somehow I could not get any of 
them that exactly pleased my taste. Some 
tfrands were excellent for a while, and 
then deteriorated. 

But from the first purchase of your 
Edgeworth I have found it absolutely of 
the one uniform standard, without any 
change during the whole twenty-odd 
years I have been smoking It. I have 
been so satisfied with It that I have 
never purchased any other make. 

I have Induced a great number of my 
friends and fellow officers to try Edge- 
womh, nnd most of them have the same 
high opinion of It that I have. 

My wish is that your company may 
prosper and continue to manufacture the 
renowned Edgeworth, and that I and my 
fellow smokers of this “Fair Australia" 
may be spared to a good, ripe old age to 
enjoy your fragrant weed. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Thos. Skellett. 


And all of this as a result of one 
“trial consignment” of Edgeworth. 

While it is too much to hope that 
everyone will have such a satisfied smok¬ 
ing career after a few trial pipes of 
Edgeworth, you can never tell until you 
try the tobacco. 

For free samples of Edgeworth—gen¬ 
erous helpings of both Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed—send a post¬ 
card with your name and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 3 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

If you will also include the name and 
address of your regular “tobacconist,” 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
*ill gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
ffle of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
2sbbed for the same price you would 
jay the jobber. 


ready for dinner. It was one of her dis¬ 
tresses that he hdd to be told to wash. 

He took off his necktie and clenched 
his teeth and plunged his face in the 
bowl. Panic had him instantly; he 
snuffed, he ached, he shied like a 
frightened colt. More water slopped. 
“Julian! Do be careful.” He got hold 
of himself. “Yes, Mother, I am,” he 
coeed. 

He made another trial and the same 
thing happened. Darn it, he could do 
it. He remembered having seen a fel¬ 
low hold his nose to dive, and he rolled 
up his sleeve and held his. That 
worked slick!—it wasn’t a bit bad, 
only you couldn’t breathe. 

But you’d have to have both hands to 
swim. 

He puzzled, then took a deep breath 
and sort of set it. Oh, Boy, that 
worked too, no aches or anything. He 
did it again and again and again, to 
get used to it. 

“Hurry, Julian. There’s the bell.” 

He hurried. After dinner he came 
back and rehearsed those motions. He 
couldn’t seem to make them right— 
when his arms did his legs didn’t. Gee, 
if you couldn’t do it here you’d never 
do it in the lake. He sat up, dis¬ 
couraged. Hold on, though; had 
Chicky done all this stuff? It hadn’t 
looked so, the way he’d thrashed and 
splashed. Chicky dog-paddled. Was 
this dog-paddling? How do you dog- 
paddle? 

He put his pride in his pocket and 
went and humbled himself to Chicky. 
He swallowed “Julia” and worse with 
a sheepish grin. Did Chicky think of 
going swimming? If so, he would fain 
admire. Chicky was lordly but glad to 
show off. Let Julian stick around a 
while and maybe he’d go in. Julian 
stuck around for an hour, eating dirt 
and returning soft answers, and got 
what he wanted, a bird’s-eye view 
from the approach to the dock. 

Huh! Nothing to it but pawing and 
kicking, one arm at a time and plain 
kicks! Chicky graciously floated for 
him also, and obliged with some wallow¬ 
ing and floundering that he said was 
the ’Stralian Crawl, and between feats 
cuffed water up at him, reminding him 
that he couldn’t do like this. 

He didn’t care. As far as dog-pad¬ 
dling went he was sure he could, so 
sure that he quivered in the grip of 
a wild and terrifying impulse. Why 
not jump off the dock right now and 
settle it?—why not? He was almost 
tempted to; he stared with pop eyes 
at the spiles and the diamond flashes 
of the ripples as hapless birds are be¬ 
lieved to stare at snakes. But caution 
talked him out of it hastily. Suppose 
he shouldn’t swim. People didn’t, al¬ 
ways; a kid he had known had fallen 
off a bridge and been drowned. And 
if he should, what good would it do 
him, except in ducky's esteem? He’d 
go up all wet, she would be crazy, 
Father wouldn’t understand— 

At bottom he knew he hadn’t nerve 
enough. Well, neither would Chicky 
have had for that, he told himself. 
Still it left him feeling cheap and un¬ 
easy near the dock. He yawned and 
stretched in an awful manner intended 
to look nonchalant, and guessed he’d 
go and find some lucky stones. 

Chicky haw-hawed. “Getcher dolly, 
Julia! Getcha some sugar in a rag!” 

A WAY across the point, out of sight of 
. Inn and cottages, was a cove, pre¬ 
sided over by a balm-of-gilead tree 
as tall as a church and so broad that its 
top was like a dark green thunder¬ 
cloud. This colossus, two trees really, 
stood at the water’s edge. Leafy suck¬ 
ers sprouted into a thicket from the 
roots, and if you pushed in' among 
them you found, between them and the 
buttressed trunks, a peach of a' place 
to hide, where no one would be likely 
to trespass on your privacy. The road 
was close by, but on account of a 
jungle of sumachs and elders the best 
way to get there was along the beach, 
and people seldom strolled on the beach 
on sunny afternoons. 

A fellow could undress and put on 
his bathing suit in- there— 

Fellows used to swimmin’ holes and 
gyms and the like might not have been 


so finicky. Never since babyhood had 
Julian thought of doing such a thing 
as showing himself in the light of day 
undressed. Besides, to be unsuspected 
he’d need a towel and his brush and 
comb. 

He could go sneak ’em out of the cot¬ 
tage. Wouldn’t be hard, if she was 
lying down. But as he stood on a root 
that ran into the water and looked at 
his reflection, he discovered that plan¬ 
ning and imagining a brave exploit 
was one thing and being face to face 
with it was different. 

All sorts of excuses for backing out 
tugged at his blouse. He might get 
Cramps. You wanted to be careful 
about Cramps— 

Get sunstroke, maybe. You could — 
Some other day— 

Yet he knew he was going to do it 
to-day; he felt it coming on, as one who 
has eaten hot dogs and ice cream feels 
retribution and upheaval coming. 

H E shuddered and knelt on the root 
and dipped his nose in. W-worked 
all right. Smelled fishy, kind of. 
He filled his lungs with the big tree’s 
gummy sweetness and dipped again. 
A‘nd up spoke a voice: “Oh, Julian, I 
wouldn’t drink the wateh, deah—I don’t 
believe it’s good for little boys!” And 
there in a grounded rowboat was Miss 
Hinsdale, a soulful spinster, come to 
read poetry and be romantic. She was 
within a few yards of him. He hadn’t 
seen her. 

Reprieve! Couldn’t do it with her 
there! “No, m’am,” he said, “I’m not,” 
and pretended that he was just washing 
his face, and scrubbed it with his hand¬ 
kerchief. 

But Miss Hinsdale’s soul wished soli¬ 
tude unvexed with little boys, and she 
pushed off and gracefully rowed away, 
calling, “Don’t disturb the birds’ nests, 
will you, deah?” 

Why hadn’t she stayed? Setting out 
for the cottage was tough after that 
moment of relief. 

He finally did set out, dawdling, eat¬ 
ing berries he didn’t want, examining 
spider webs and mullein stalks that 
didn’t interest him. It was nearly five 
o’clock before he stole into his room, 
and then he couldn’t find the darned 
old bathing suit. It must be she had 
put it in a trunk. The coast was clear, 
but . . . wouldn’t it be Wrong to open 
trunks? 

All evening and some of the night 
an imp with a pitchfork kept him 
squirming. He couldn’t crawl out of 
reach of it. Excuses didn’t go. If 
you had been brave you could dog- 
paddle now, and to-morrow night 
Father was coming, and you could have 
asked Father please to take you in 
the water, and you hadn’t annoyed her 
this week, so he’d have done it, and 
then you’d have sprung your surprise 
and swum as if for the first time— 
But you hadn’t been brave. You’d 
backed out. Scarecat. Julia. (Aw—aw, 
Geel) Big baby— 

Saturday was unmercifully hot. After 
noon it was baking, and dead still. He 
made another half-hearted search, he 
lifted the lid of one trunk. Then he 
relapsed and took to the woods up the 
hill behind the Inn, promising himself 
to have some fun—catch a chipmunk, 
maybe—and go where he needn’t look 
at the darned lake. 

But no chipmunks were abroad, and 
he couldn’t look at anything but the 
lake, and his legs of their own accord 
dragged him to a hogback overlooking 
the teach of the cove and the big tree. 
Miss Hinsdale wasn’t down there. No¬ 
body was, or would be while it was so 
hot. 

He loitered on the hogback, gulping 
and perspiring, for ages. At last he 
took a faltering step downhill—not 
back toward the cottage, straight down. 

Twenty minutes' later a skinny lit¬ 
tle figure, innocent of a bathing suit 
as when it had been born, slipped out 
between the big tree’s rough trunks and 
hitched along the root that ran into 
the water. Cramps or no cramps, 
“Mother” or no “Mother,” Julian was 
going in. He had had all the pitch- 
fork he could bear. 

He was trembling, his eyes were j 
saucers, fear kicked in his throat, but J 
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he was going in. How he was to get 
dry and brush his hair he didn’t know 
and it didn’t matter; if he’d waited to 
go for the things he’d have backed out 
again. Whether he would swim he 
didn’t know. He had to try. He had 
to go in. 

He stood up, feeling horribly naked. 
Was anyone looking? Apparently not. 
He peered into the shallows. Schools 
of minnows fleeted out, a crawfish 
moved among the stones, the clean 
brown bottom gradually dropped away 
and dimmed until there was only sur¬ 
face and reflection of the sky. 

Bunkings of oarlocks carried across 
the glassy, dusty water. He couldn’t 
see the boat, but they might see him. 
Better get back—no, he mustn’t—get 
under, quick. He stepped in, ankle 
deep. Ooh, how cold! He hadn’t 
thought it would be cold. You wanted 
to wet your head, and he did, and the 
trickles gave him goosepimples. Never 
mind that. Go in. 

He went in very slowly and very, 
very gingerly, nursing his feet against 
sharp stones, hating the icy rings that 
climbed his legs. Knee deep he stopped, 
but that oarlock noise seemed louder. 
Have to hurry. He hurried in a spasm 
and stepped on a slimy flat rock. 

Afterward, what he did next beside 
choking and spluttering was vague to 
him. He found himself, not in his 
dressing room in the tree, but up the 
beach beyond, in a lair of scratchy 
bushes and a smell of ripe raspberries 
hot in the sun, cuddling himself and 
whimpering like a punished puppy. 

Ooh, ooh, ooh; no more for him as 
long’s he lived; what had he ever done 
to them, the gosh darned mean old 
fools, that they should make him take 
his clothes off and fall down in the 
darned old lake— 

He was tenderly sorry for a poor 
little boy compelled to take his clothes 
off and fall down. 

Bugs hummed. A catbird yahed at 
him. A cowbell clonkalonked dolefully, 
far away. The oarlock noise grew 
fainter, and he sat up. Father would 
be told to-night of this monstrous deed 
of his. Chicky would keep on calling 
him Julia and nobody would care. He 
couldn’t stay here all wet. His teeth 
were chattering. 

S’pose it had been deep where he’d 
fallen. S’pose it had been off the dock. 
Maybe he’d have swum. Would he 
have swum? 

Nothing but water anyway. Doesn’t 
hurt if you hold your breath. All you 
got to do is paw and kick— 

It took a long, long time, at least 
five minutes; and they may have been 
the most important minutes of his life, 
inasmuch as at the end of them he crept 
forth from the bushes and marched— 
a scroochy, shivery, drowned-rat style 
of march, but a determined one— 
over the beach to the water’s edge, 
and in. 

The hot smooth pebbles felt good to 
his feet. Then the water was warmer 
than he was. He kept an eye out for 
flat rocks, but he waded steadily, and 
when he was deep enough squatted 
and let the warmth cover him. Gee! 
Not so bad. Kind of nice. That cat¬ 
bird was reviling him. "Aw, yah yer- 
self, ya big dumb-bell!” he muttered 
manfully. 

H E put his face under and held it as 
long as he could. He waxed bold 
and soused his whole head under; 
didn’t like it; didn’t hurt, though. 
Come on, now. Come on. He went 
out up to his waist and turned toward 
shore. The ripples of his wake made 
sun stripes chase each other on the bot¬ 
tom. He reminded himself of dealings 
with crawfish. They wouldn’t pinch 
your toes. 

He stooped _ and pawed as Chicky 
pawed, and tried to make his legs go. 
He could paw, but his feet would stay 
down, or would drop and catch him. 
He moved in where it was shallower 
and put finger tips to the bottom, and 
found that he could kick but couldn’t 
paw. 

Ought to go deeper? Come on! 
Backing out to arm-pit depth was 
serious business. He tried and tried 
there and couldn’t leave his footing. 
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Quit for to-day? He had done a big 
thing. He’d come in. 

But quitting somehow didn’t appeal 
to him. Chicky had fallen in where 
it was over his head. How about go¬ 
ing deeper yet, and making believe it 

He screwed up his nerve for a min¬ 
ute, then stepped back, stepped back, 
stepped back. It took the very last volt 
of latent gumption that he had. After 
each inch-long step he wanted to stop 
and call this deep enough, and after 
each one he made himself take another. 
He didn’t stop until the water was 
honestly up to his neck. 

Oh, but that was scary, plain stark 
scary! He looked up in the big tree 
with all its glossy leaves so still, and 
into the sky where twittery birds were 
racing. He couldn’t do it—he’d got to 
do it—-he gasped in breaths to hold for 
it and let them flutter out again, yearn¬ 
ing to wade ashore, yearning to be¬ 
lieve that an ache from a bruise was 
a Cramp. 

Got to. Got to— 

Hfe oohed and mumbled a fragment 
of his long neglected prayers. He 
caught a breath quickly and shut his 
eyes and let himself topple forward. 

Down he went in smother and guggle 
and streaky greenish glare, arms and 
legs working for dear life. He didn’t 
know how ;hey were pawing and kick¬ 
ing, only that they were; he kicked bot¬ 
tom once and kept by the hardest from 
dropping his feet to find it; he was 
frantic to get his head out and he 
thought he never would; and then he 
did, and it stayed out, and he wasn’t 
touching anything; and suddenly he 
knew that he was swimming. 

When it seemed he must burst he 
let down. Waist deep! He started 
from there and swam again, not hav¬ 
ing to go under. He hurried back out 
and did it some more, and some more. 
Five or six strokes was the limit, but 
he could swim. 

Oh, Boy! He could swim! 
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A ND just as he was dying for some- 
. body to crow to, a hail came, “Well, 
Bub! Good for you!” and out of 
the jungle stepped Old Hyena-Face, 
looking like a brigadier in a white cot¬ 
ton dress. 

“I can swim, Mis’ Thurber! I can 
swim!” 

“You certainly can. It’s fine,” she 
said. “I saw you. Next time don’t 
hold your breath and you’ll swim 
further. I know. I’ve got boys, grand¬ 
sons too.” 

“N-n-not hold my b-b-breath?” 

“No. Just breathe right along. You 
better come out, though, now. You’re 
getting cold.” 

He was, and he was tired when he 
stopped to think of it. But he had to 
go up to his neck for one more trial. 
Remembering to breathe as he pawed 
and kicked was hard, but he managed 
to do it, and lo, he swam like sixty, 
all the way in, and ran aground. 

“That’s the checker! Now out with 
you, quick.” 

He crouched on all fours in the water. 
“I c-c-can’t come out, Mis’ Thurber!” 

“You can’t? Oh, I see. Excuse me, 
Sir, excuse me. I will spare my 
blushes,” she said gravely, and turned 
her broad back while he scampered for 
the concealment of the tree. 

And now what was he going to do? 
“Got a towel, Bub?” 

“N-n-no, m’am.” 

“Then just you play I’m your grand¬ 
ma and stay where you are.” She 
crashed into the thicket, paused to tus¬ 
sle with something, seized him. “Petti¬ 
coats were made before towels, I guess. 
You’re blue and your chin’s a-chopper- 
ing, and we want you nice and dry. . . . 
Thought you’d spunk up ’n’ kill those 
snakes of yours yet! Old Hyena-Face 
woulda told you how before this, if 
you’da let her. . . . There, there, it’s 
all right, it’s all right—a little mite 
rough on the hyenas. . . . Now hustle 
those clothes on. My, but an’t it splen¬ 
did you can swim!” 

He discovered that he liked her bet¬ 
ter than any one else in the wide world. 
He confided his plan about Father, and 
she said it was a fine one, and promised 
to be on hand for the surprise. “They 
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can’t call you a sissy,” she declared. 
“Why, you ’most had me anxious there 
once—thought I’d have to wade in!” 
He was terribly, bustlingly happy. The 
whole thing was coming true. 

And then it was spoiled. They were 
out in sight of the road, and she was 
combing his hair with a side comb, 
when— 

When a sunshade^ appeared, shading 
“Mother’s” most ominous suffering ex¬ 
pression. 

Where had he been? How could he 
make her look all over for him in this 
heat? Didn’t he know his father was 
coming, and he must— Oh! (Trust 
her to take in the comb and his damp 
hair and the wet petticoat.) “What 
have you done? Have you fallen in 
the water? Has he, Mrs. Thurber?” 

Spoiled. She’d have one of her head¬ 
aches, and Father would— Well, he 
was brave. He had swum. 

He saw Old Hyena-Face stiffen her 
nostrils. Before she could answer 
something new and rigid spoke from 
him. “I didn’t fall in. I went in.” 

“ Oh-h ,” breathed “Mother,” pressing 
a hand to her brow. “Oh, I con’t 
bear—” 

“Bub,” said Old Hyena-Face, abrupt¬ 
ly, “you skip along while I talk to 
your Ma.” 

“Go straight to your room!” said 
“Mother.” 

H E supposed he might as well. 
There was no place to run away to. 
He could hide, but Father would 
find him and he wasn’t a scare-cat any¬ 
how. Going, he heard a pained and 
lofty, “What is it, Mrs. Thurber?” and 
an answering, “Now see here,” like 
snapping sticks. He guessed Old Hyena- 
Face was standing up for him. It 
wouldn’t be any use, but he’d do a lot 
for her, you bet! 

He took his time and scuffed the 
dust. The voices went on, hers with 
emphasis. He passed out of hearing, 
looked around and saw her coming after 
him. He let her catch up. 

"Well, Bub, I’ve broke my rule of a 
lifetime,” she said grimly. “I’ve freed 
my mind on other folks’ private af¬ 
fairs!” 

He didn’t understand. 

“I judge I ain’t done much harm by 
it, though. She wants you should come 
back.” 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, yes, I would if I was you. You 
do it, to please me.” 

After a while he said all right, and 
uttered his last request. Would she 
tell Chicky Gibbons he could swim? “I 
certainly will,” she assured him, and he 
went back. 

The first odd thing he noticed was 
that she was sitting down, was all in 
a heap in the grass like a little girl. 
The next was, she was crying, just boo- 
booing—not the way she cried for 
Father's benefit. 

She lifted a piteous face to him. He 
met it with a stony one. “Oh,” she 
wailed, “have I been bad to you?— 
have I? I’ve nev—I’ve never meant to 
be—never meant—” 

He wasn’t sure what she meant now, 
unless she meant to make him sorry and 
get him promising not to do horrid 
things that made her head ache. She’d 
tried that on him once before; there 
tea* a different look about her this time, 
but he knew her. If she thought she 
was going to fool him again, she wasn’t, 
that was all. He wasn’t even going to 
stay and listen. 

He left her imploring him to and 
bco-hooing afresh. In front of the Inn 
he passed Chicky, who gaped at him 
as if he had been a celebrated murderer, 
and said, almost bashfully, “Hey, is ’at 
straight? Ja swim?” He blazed at 
Chicky: “You call me Julia ’n’ I’ll 
smash your face!” and waited. Chicky 
did not call him Julia. He proceeded 
to his room. 

He began to hear the steamboat com¬ 
ing, miles down the lake, but coming. 
Let it come. Let Father be awful mad 
—he would!—and do his worst. Father 
didn’t do very much as a general rule, 
but had been known to whip him for 
merely busting a darned old window, 
»nd now not only had he criminally 
gone in the water alone and naked, but 


he had sassed her, and because of him 
she had been talked to and upset. He 
wasn’t sorry, either, and he wouldn’t 
say he was, and whatever Father might 
do he wouldn’t cry. 

Taking him home to the city had been 
threatened. He didn’t care if they did. 
A nightmare place called Reform 
School hadn’t been so much as men¬ 
tioned, but he’d heard of it, kids had 
told him—a jail, for hardened offend¬ 
ers like him. If they took him home 
first maybe he’d have a chance to run 
away. You could, in the city, and he 
had funds there, a dollar and five cents 
of his own in his pig bank. 

T HE steamboat chugged louder, 
louder. She came in and came up¬ 
stairs. He darted to his door and 
locked it. She heard him; she sighed 
heartbrokenly: “Oh, Julian!” He kept 
still. She fussed around a while, bath¬ 
ing, her eyes and prinking, he supposed, 
and then went out, and from his front 
window he saw her go down to the dock. 

He saw Chicky’s mother and Chicky 
go down, among the other people. After 
that he didn’t want to look. Thinking 
about what might have been, if she 
hadn’t had to spoil it, gave him a kind 
of an empty feeling—not that he was 
going to cry. He heard the boat toot 
for the landing, stop her engine, bump 
the dock, and the swash of her swell 
on the beach, and the tie ropes creak¬ 
ing. Father would be getting off now; 
was off; she was starting on. He un¬ 
locked the door (he wasn’t afraid!) and 
waited. 

And waited and waited and waited. 
The people came up, chattering and 
laughing, but no Father. Everything 
outdoors got quiet again. No Father. 
Could it be that Father hadn’t come? 
At last he peeped. She and Old Hyena- 
Face were together in the gate house, 
and Old Hyena-Face seemed to be 
mothering her and patting her back— 
and so his only friend had turned 
against him. Father’s suitcase was 
there; he had left it there and was com¬ 
ing on the run, too awful mad to have 
waited to bring it, even. 

Julian couldn’t move, couldn’t swal¬ 
low. Remember, now. You’d swum and 
you were brave— 

Father came up the cottage steps in 
one jump and the stairs in three. Then 
he tiptoed and halted, listening ap¬ 
parently. Then—then he knocked, the 
gentlest knock, on the door. He knocked 
on the door! A breath would have 
blown Julian over backward. 

“Son?”—very softly. “It’s Dad. I 
want to hear about the swimming. It’s 
—it’s bully, old man. Will you let me 
in?” 

Julian’s dry tongue clicked out: 
“ ’Tisn’t locked.” 

Father took a look at what confronted 
him, and groaned. It was principally 
whites of eyes, but it was game. He 
laid a hand on a shoulder that flinched, 
found that awkward and desisted. “Old 
man, you don’t understand,” he said. 
“It’s all a misunderstanding. . . . It’s 
my fault. I’ve . . . Don’t you see what 
I mean? We’ve got all twisted up—” 
He stuck. 

He tried again. “Mother . . . she 
didn’t . . . she’s not used to boys. . . . 
She knew how I’d feel if anything hap¬ 
pened to you, and so . . . and so—” 
He exploded. “Oh, confound it! Don’t 
you mind; we’ll get it straightened out!” 

Horrible speechless embarrassment. 
Neither of them could look at the other. 
The supper bell rang, and a sociable 
voice outside bawled: “Jule! Hey, Joo- 
ul!” Father stepped to the window. 
“He’ll be down in a minute, Chicky.” 

“Hey, Mister Baker, can he go fishin’ 
with me ’n’ Pa to-morrow?” 

“Fishing? Why—” Father was in¬ 
spired—“why, yes, if he wants to.” He 
turned and addressed himself lightly 
and fluently to the carpet. “I’m going 
fishing to-morrow, myself. That’s what 
I came up to speak about. I’m going 
to have a swim before breakfast and 
fish all day, cook dinner on shore. It’s 
not much fun alone, you know. I 
thought perhaps you’d go with me?’’ 

It was then—it was then, coming into 
his kingdom—that Julian let go all 
holds and broke down and cried like a 
darned old baby. 
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BE YOUR OWN 
PAYMASTER! 


/ "T -V HERE are openings for a num- 
A ber of ambitious young men and 
■s women to act as special representa- 

tives of COLLIER’S, The National 
John A clow Weekly, WOMAN’S HOME COM¬ 
PANION, THE AMERICAN MAGA¬ 
ZINE, THE MENTOR and FARM AND FIRESIDE. 
Crowell Staff Members are their own paymasters, just like 
John A. Clow of California who has built up a pleasant and 
profitable business of his own on which he nets several thou¬ 
sand dollars a year. Even in your spare time, you can earn 

$25 to $50 a Month Extra 

by looking after our subscription interests in your com¬ 
munity. Hundreds of folks, like Mr. Clow, start only in 
their spare time, and eventually build up a permanent 
business which makes them independent and justifies them 
in devoting full time to this work. 

Your Profits Start Immediately—Clip Here 

Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk C77 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 

Please tell me how I can become my own paymaster by acting as one of 
your special representatives. 
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H O RIZON 


To that far line where Earth attains the skies 
Adventure on—there waits your enterprise 



THE ATTENTIVE READER of this issue will discern an¬ 
other wholesome difference of opinion between our contribu¬ 
tors. George Creel approves the sale of munitions to Mexico. 
Mr. Darling’s cartoon shows the folly and risk of arming less- 
civilized peoples. Still a third view prevails, and we have 
asked Dr. Ernest Gruening, who recently spent six months 
in Mexico as Collier’s representative, to state it. He says: 

Without question, Secretary Hughes picked the right side in the 
present Mexican difficulty. Nevertheless, the general policy of inter¬ 
ference in the internal disputes of our neighbors is thoroughly, unfor¬ 
tunate. What could be more ironical than for our country, born of 
a revolution, to announce, as it appears to have, a program of opposi¬ 
tion to all revolutionary movements in this hemisphere? Have we the 
right to constitute ourselves jury, judge, and executioner in the affairs 
of other nations? In Nicaragua, which has just been cited as a prece¬ 
dent for our action in Mexico, we maintained in office a government 
which, according to the United States admiral in charge, 80 per cent 
of. Nicaraguans opposed. 

Hands off should be our policy from now on. It may take some of 
our neighbors several generations to work out stable forms of govern¬ 
ment, but it is their right to do so unhindered. 

When we meddle in Mexico, every other southern neigh¬ 
bor wonders where we will be meddling next. 

“THE COMMUNITY TRUST idea is an attempt to substi¬ 
tute wisdom for foresight,” says Newton D. Baker. How it 
does that is told by Fred Kelly in this issue. Mr. Baker 
also quotes the statement of Graham Wallas that the meas¬ 
ure of the civilization of any people is their capacity to co¬ 
operate, and says: 

We are able to point to the Community Trust and tell the widow 
with her mite that she can leave that where it will be joined up to 
the strength of thousands of others, and there comes to her the realiza¬ 
tion that though her single voice is too weak to be heard, her individual 
touch too feeble to be felt, when it is joined to the common voice and 
made an integer in the common strength, she top can become one of 
the builders of a future which will magnify the opportunities of the 
generations yet to be born. 

Splendidly begun in Cleveland, the Community Trust idea 
is now well unde? way in New York and elsewhere. 


HAT do you think of the 
peace plan that won Mr. 
Bok’s prize? Probably you 
have expressed yourself for or 
against it on one of the ballots printed 
on this page these last two weeks, but 
now let’s have your views expanded 
a little. Meanwhile, here’s an amusing 
letter on peace plans in general: 

A Footnote to History 

To the Editor of Collier’s: 

Opinions and theories about peace 
and peace plans are interesting, natu¬ 
rally. But the real situation reminds 
me of school days in a badly upset re¬ 
gion about the time of the Civil War. 
That was a school where nearly all the 
boys fought nearly all the time. 

John and Jim were strong and active, 
fearless, and each with a good fighting 
record. They were standing side by 
side in the playground. Ethelbert sud¬ 
denly pushed John against Jim. In¬ 
stantly both were bristling. Ethelbert 
turned pacifist at once. He was a poli¬ 
tician. He never fought and did not 
believe in fighting. He gave his voice 
and influence against it. “Aw, what’s 
th’ use of fightin’? A little thing like 
that ain’t nawthin’ to git a black eye 
for,” and when Jim seemed about to hit 
John and the latter was squaring off, 
Ethelbert turned to him: “Aw, what’s 
the use, John?. That’s not worth a 
bloody nose.” 

The two were ready with their fists, 
but still fighting with words, when 
Ethelbert called out: “Aw, sticks is no 
fair!” Sure enough, there was a good 
stick right at John’s feet, and John got 
it. Again Ethelbert, standing for a 
fair deal, called out: “And rocks isn’t 
no fair either!” And immediately Jim 
picked up two. Other boys, disapprov¬ 
ing of rocks, caught Jim, and Ethelbert 
approved: “That’s right, hold him; he’d 
oughtn’t to hurt John for such a little 
thing.” John was furious at the sug¬ 
gestion that he needed to be protected, 
and told them to let go of Jim. Ethel¬ 
bert, still uncertain if he had said and 
done enough to insure peace, agreed 
that it was all right to let go and ex¬ 
pressed his assurance that there would 
be no fight because, “One’s afraid and 
t’other dassent.” 

The fight that followed involved num¬ 
bers and lasted until the war came to 
the cognizance of the teacher. Accord¬ 
ing to the teacher, Ethelbert was the 
model boy of the school. John and Jim 
met after school and fought it out till 
they were discovered by a passer-by at 
supper time. They were lying on the 
ground, but each would hit out as hard 
as he could whenever he saw or heard 
the other move. It was discovered 
afterward that they could not be in¬ 
duced to fight each other. A wholesome 
respect took the place of any petty 
jealousy or suspicion of unfairness. 

S. T. M., La Porte, Ind. 

Without comment on the moral, we 
find the story hard to swallow. How 
long would a boy named Ethelbert have 
lasted in that school? 


A Medical Ally for "Dad” 

To the Editor of Collier’s: 

The disadvantages of early marriage 
have been stressed and shouted from the 
housetops so much that the advantages 
have been lost sight of. Romance is 
for youth. Young people under twenty- 
three years are susceptible, they view 
everything with rosy glasses. Every 
girl is pretty to a boy and every young 


man is a knight in the eyes of a girl, 
therefore they fall in love easily. 
After they are married the necessity 
for making ends meet spurs them on to 
accomplishments and they usually get 
along and are happy. 

After twenty-three, young people be¬ 
come too wise, they pick and choose too 
much, they lose their romantic illu¬ 
sions, they are not thrilled so easily, 
simple pleasures do not amuse, and they 
become cynical, with the result that 
there are so many bachelors and spin¬ 
sters, and—last but not least—venereal 
disease. Were young marriages more 
common, there would be more happi¬ 
ness, less social disease, and a better 
and healthier morality. 

Rebecca T. Roman, M. D., 

New York City. 


A Seer on the Age to Marry 

To the Editor of Collier’s: 

About one hundred years ago there 
was born a man who later became 
known to the world as Andrew Jackson 
Davis, “The Seer of Poughkeepsie.” He 
was a farmer lad with scant means and 
a very meager schooling. He began to 
write learned treatises in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, and as a re¬ 
sult there were printed in the early 
’40’s and late '50’s five volumes from 
his pen, entitled “The Harmonial Phi¬ 


losophy,” than which nothing better 
has appeared, before or since. He was 
truly a seer and a deep philosopher and 
logician. 

In Vol. IV, called “The Reformer,” 
Davis treats of the conjugal relations 
in nature. These books should be read 
by all people, especially the last four 
chapters in Vol. IV, which treat espe¬ 
cially of the marriage relation among 
humans. Davis teaches especially 
against the early marriage, giving such 
logical and philosophical reasons in a 
clear plain style that all may read and 
understand. He maintains that twenty- 
five years for the female and thirty 
years for the male is the proper age for 
marriage, and he shows that most, if 
not all, of our resent-day troubles in 
human society come as a result of the 
violation of this rule j that we should 
have brighter, sturdier, happier off¬ 
spring (though not so many) if these 
laws were obeyed universally. 

Spencer M. DeGolier, 

Bradford, Pa. 

But the flaw in this, Mr. DeGolier, is 
that when a healthy boy and girl of, 
say, twenty-three and twenty are deep¬ 
ly in love and eager to be married, the 
only book they are likely to pause for 
consulting is his bank book, and the 
reason comes out of a natural philos¬ 
ophy older than any seer’s. 


From a Woodpecker’s Nest 

To the Editor of Collier’s: 

Take this from a lifelong Republican 
& I am only one of many thousands in 
the .same boat. We are tired of the kind 
of work Coolige is doing. We got tired 
of it in 1912 and everybody knows what 
happened then & it is sure to happen 
again in 1924. 

This thing of a President spending 
two years of his term playing rotten 
politics is getting on our nerves to the 
extent that we are ready to vote any 
old ticket. 

When a President steps away from 
the masses & caters to a few & in¬ 
dorses such measures as Mellon’s tax 
reduction & tries to make the common 
people think is for their welfare it is 
enough to “gag” a nest of woodpeckers. 
We’ve suffered under commonism long 
enough. 

Then I was living in the east & was 
not surprised in 1912 when the people 
made that effort to throw off the yoke 
& become a free people that we read 
about when we read the constitution. 
Now the American people have gotten 
to the place where they will not swal¬ 
low any thing that is handed to them 
labelled “good for all ills” hopeing this 
will not offend any of our would be 
Presidents & other public servants, I am, 
-, Bandon, Ore. 

In mercy, the name of the author of 
this letter is withheld. 


One Out of Many 

To the Editor of Collier’s: 

As one of the great army of “The 
Friends Who Speed Your Mail,” I 
wish to thank you. The conditions of 
which you speak have existed for the 
past twenty-one years that I have been 
a rural letter carrier, and they are 
growing worse year by year because of 
the parcel-post system. The insurance 
feature is ridiculously low. For the 
matter of three cents insurance fee, a 
carrier is required to drive an extra 
mile regardless of road conditions or 
amount of mail to be delivered. 

John L. Rundell, Austin, Tex. 


Rouge Isn’t Even Skin Deep 
To the Editor of Collier’s: 

Collier’s is always interesting, but I 
have been especially pleased with the 
Horizon symposium of letters on the 
modern high-school boys and girls. 
Youngsters of to-day are made the sub¬ 
jects of more mush and gush, more 
crabbing and criticism, than any other 
single group of human beings. It is 
only necessary to visit the high schools 
all over the country, as I do, and talk 
to thousands of them every week, to 
realize how false and vicious most of 
the charges are. There is more energy 
and ambition, more aspiration and 
achievement, more resolution and real¬ 
ization in the high-school boys and girls 
of to-day than there has ever been in 
my lifetime or, I think, in any other 
period. What if the girls do bob their 
hair and the youths lean toward po¬ 
matum and the saxophone? Are these 
the vital issues of life? Does civiliza¬ 
tion hang on such threads as these? 
There is nothing like a visit to any 
modern, progressive high school, and 
a contact with the buoyant youth and 
enthusiasm and ambition of its student 
body to renew one’s faith in humanity 
and one’s hope for civilization. 

G. F. Morgan, 

Santa Monica, Cal. 
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CNot Mow Much Docs It Cost 

But Mow Much I s It Worth~ to you 


Whether you are buying a basket of groceries, a pair of shoes, a whole living room 
set or a single magazine; whether you have a thousand dollars to spend or only 
fifteen cents, the one thing you demand (and rightfully so) is real value for 
your money. 

You want to invest your money rather than spend it—always. 

And many times one of your smaller investments yields the greater return— 
especially when it benefits your whole family and your home life, as well as 
you—personally. 

You make such an investment when you buy Woman’s Home Companion—either 
at 15c per single copy on the newsstands or $1.50 per year by subscription. 
Other women’s magazines sell for various prices—some for more and some for 
less. But do they really offer you as much for your money? It isn’t how much 
does it cost, but how much is it worth—to you. 

If by reading a single issue of Woman’s Home Companion you are able to save 
five dollars a week on your grocery bill—get a simple, easy pattern for that dress 
you are planning—find a way to improve your garden or a new and more effective 
arrangement of your furniture, and in addition enjoy the best of fiction and special 
articles of vital importance — your fifteen cents is certainly a good investment. 


And the interest on your investment grows — multiplies copy by copy. A year’s 
subscription for Woman’s Home Companion at $1.50 is one of the best invest¬ 
ments any woman can make. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate. Demand real value for your money in 
buying magazines as you do in your other buying Not so many pages for so 
much money—but real value in the very best periodical literature. 


IS Woman’s Home f l?S 
Companion 

The Crowell Publishing Company, Sprinqfield,Ohio 
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Both seats and upholstery 
make up into a comfortable, 
fulhsized bed in the car. 


Wide doors both front and 
rear—no folding seats or seat 
climbing! 


real ~aU_ />ur/>ose car / o) 


Rear seat also adjusts forward 
and back, to make everybody 
comfortable. 


Big space to load luggage 
tools, anything, by removing 
rear seat and upholstery 


Front seat adjusts forward 
and back to three positions 
for tall and short drivers. 


Commodious trunk at rear 
with lock, optional at small 
extra price 


The new Overland Champion is very, very much a 
Champion! Champion in the eyes of business execu' 
tives, salesmen, merchants and the American family. 
Alhuseful features never before offered. A car for 
work and play. Owners call it the most convenient 
car of all time! 

The removable rear seat and upholstery give you 50 
cubic feet of clear carrying space for samples, trunks, 


boxes, luggage—anything! Both seats adjust forward 
and backward to accommodate tall and short people. 
Both seats make up into a full length bed. Doors front 
and rear give unobstructed ease of entrance and exit, 
and do away with climbing over seats or passengers. 
A new marvel of engineering—with all the famous 
Overland reliability, economy and comfort. Lose no 
time—see this extraordinary car face to face. 


Other Overland Models: Chains $395. Touring $4.95, Roadster $495, Red Bird $69 5, Coupe $750, Sedan $ 795, 
Spad Commercial Car $523; f.o.b. I'oleao. IVe reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 































